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IN THE POULTRY YARD 








ENGLAND LEADS IN NATIONAL 
EGG LAYING CONTEST. 





The pen which won the prize and 
mMade the best record in the contest 
two years ago did not begin to lay | 
until about this time. They then went} 
to work in earnest and won out over 
many pens which had gotten a good 
jead over them. This same breeder 
has a pen in this contest and they 
have started to lay again just about | 
as they did in the first contest. These, | 


e . : | 
or some other pen which is just now | 





beginning to lay with a vengeance, 
May win out again. 

The English pen of S. C. White 
Leghorns has gotten a lead of 104 
eggs over its nearest competitor, and 
it looks as if they mean to set a live- 
ly pace for others to follow. They 
won the silver cup for January by 
laying 221 eggs. They have averaged 
43 eges per hen for December and 
January. Most all of the other for- 
eign pens have been out of condition, 
and suffered greatly because of the 
change in climate. 

The total eggs for January 
10,520, and this makes the grand 
total 17,312. The average for the 
first two months is 16.63 eggs per hen. 
S. C. Reds, from Sedalia, Mo., won 
second place for the month with a 
record of 205 eggs. 

One thing is certain, White Wyan- | 


was 





dottes have proven themselves to be | ff 
consistent layers. Each year for three | H 
po 


years, they have been among 
leaders. The worst objection we have 
found with them is that their eggs run 
low in fertility and their eggs are not 
of a uniform size and color. This 
condition is due, however, more to 
carelessness on the part of the breed- | 
er than it is to a fault of the variety. | 
We have some strains of White Wyan- | 





The breeding back of the birds make 
them maintain about the same rate 
of production, no matter where they 
are being tried out. This holds true 
with both good and bad pens. When 
I mentioned “strain” and “breeding” 
and “selection” as the foundation of 
a flock of high egg producers in my 
reports two years ago, some “au- 
thorities’” made light of such “non- 
sense.” They claimed that you could 
take most any old fowl and by giving 
it the right feed and care, you could 
get equally as good results as the 
breeders who were leading in the 
Egg Laying contests, That is, they 
said there was nothing to “strain” and 
that “breeding’’ was not the secret 
of egg production. Of course, we 
know that without the proper feed 
and care, a hen will not lay many 


dottes which lay a large egg of uni- ’ ii 


form size and color, and which are} 
up to the average in fertility, but! 
White Wyandotte breeders, as a rule, } 
have not given as much attention to) 


the selection of eggs for hatching as! # 
also | ff 


they should. Orpingtons have 
been among the leaders each winter. 
They seem to be good winter layers, 
but they lose out in summer during 
the broody season. If the Orpington 
breeders wish to build up a good 
strain of layers, they had better elimi- 
nate the hens from their flocks which | 
are continually broody. That is, if 
you have two hens of equal quality 
and one lays a few eggs and becomes 
broody, and lays a few more eggs, and 
becomes broody again, and the second 
hen does not show such a tendency 
to broodiness, I would prefer the eggs 
from the second hen for hatching 
purposes rather than from the first. 
I would also much prefer to breed 
from a male from the second hen 
than from the first. 

Rhode Island Reds look as if they 
were going to do much better this 
year than in-any previous year. The 
pen of S. C. Buff Leghorns which are 
among the leaders, are full sisters. 
Three years ago the pen from which 
they were bred averaged about 100 
eggs. By careful selection and breed- 
ing for three years, they were bred 
ub until the mother of these pullets 
and the entire pen from which she 
came, averaged nearly 200 eggs per 
hen last year. 

How can such results be obtained? 
How can Tom Barron and other such 
noted experts in England and America 
breed up strains of fowls of different 
varieties which will for three years 
in succession outstrip their competi- 
tors at the Storrs contest, the North 
American contest, and at the Missouri 
National contest, where they are sub- 
mitted to the trap nest test and all 
are put on an equal footing as far.as 
housing, feed, care and management 
are concerned? How can the Austral- 
fan and New Zealand breeders make 
such marvelous records year after 
year? These are things which every 
breeder of poultry ought to consider. 
It is a noticeable fact that pens from 
the same breeders in each contest 
maintain about the same average ege 
production, whether the pen is in 
$torrs, Philadelphia, or Mountain 
Grove; and all these methods of hous- 





tne and feeding are entirely-different. 








is one among the very highest pens 
in egg production. 

3. Breed only from a male which 
has been hatched from an egg laid by 
a high laying hen. 

4. Select your best laying hens to 
mate with the above male. 

5. Breed from early maturing pul- 
lets. 

6. Don’t breed from hens 
are continually going broody. 

7. Breed from your hens and pul- 


which 


lets which lay in November, Decem- } 


ber and January. 


*Tis true the hen which has been | 


laying through the winter will go to 
setting first, but by this time the 
loafing hen has begun laying so the 
good hen is set on the poor. hen’s 
eggs, which practice has a tendency 
to produce a flock of loafers. 





CARE OF BREEDING DUCKS. 





A very profitable branch of poultry 
raising on the farm—and one that is 
often overlooked—is the growing of 
ducks for egg production and for the 
market. They are not hard to raise, 
require no elaborate buildings for 


A FANCY FLOCK 


eggs no matter what strain she is 
from or how good her breeding may 
be. But when a breeder can make a 
consistent record in laying contests 
year after year and lead all competi- 
tors, we will have to admit that he 
has a superior laying strain. If Mr. 
A has a pen of Barred Plymouth 
Rocks which leads all other Plymouth 
Rocks year after year, and Mr. B 
has a pen of Barred Plymouth Rocks 
which is at the foot each year for 
three years, we will have to admit 
that Mr. A has a laying strain and 
Mr. B has a strain which are not good 
egg producers. 

Whac can we do to improve our 
flocks and build up an egg laying 
strain? The hatching season is on 
and I would advise you to bear these 
things in mind: 

1. It must be remembered that a 
chick with a strong constitution is 
better equipped for fighting diseases 
than a weak chicken with all the 
medicines and condiments known to 
the medical science. Then breed for 
constitutional vigor. 

2. Many disease germs are trans- 
mitted from parent to offspring, so 
all diseased birds, or birds which 
ever have been diseased, should be 
removed from the flock. This past 
month we had a’striking example of 
high vitality and low vitality. Two 
pens were housed in the same house, 
drank from the same pen, ate the 
same kind of food and slept under 
the same roof. One pen went all to 
pieces and every one of them were 
sent to the hospital. The pen on the 
opposite side withstood the severe 
weather, kept in splendid. health; and 





their comfort and a duck will thrive 
on land that is sometimes totally un- 
fit for other poultry. 

The great “secret” of profitable 
duck raising is the care of the breed- 
ers from which eggs are saved for 
hatching. The difference between suc- 
cess and failure often lies in their 
management. A rail pen with a thick 
covering of straw on three sides—the 
front left open, is a very convenient 
house for breeding ducks and at the 
same time a very cheap one. It need 
not be over three or four feet high but 
should be absolutely dry. Because a 
duck takes readily to water it is a 
mistake to suppose they will thrive 
in damp quarters because they will 
not. Rheumatism brought on by cold 
damp quarters is the bane of duck 
life. For this reason a dry dirt floor 
in the house is best. It may be easily 
cleaned when necessary by using a 
long handled rake or scraper. 

Breeding ducks should be well ma- 
tured and it is generally agreed that 
yearling females mated to a two year 
old drake gives best results although 
I have used a yearling male with two 
year old females with equally good 
results. The small varieties like the 
Indian Runner may of course be mat- 
ed somewhat earlier than this as they 
mature quicker than the heavy breeds. 
One male to 5 to 7 females is about 
the right mating with the Pekins 
while the Runner male will care for 
a dozen females. 

Ducks as arule lay before ten 
o’clock and a small pen should be 
erected about their house to keep 
them in until this time. When there 
is snow on the ground and in very se- 





ad 


vere weather they will be better. 
confined at all times, but for 
greater part of the year they 
given the range and allowed tg 
for themselves. When confined i; 
of course necessary to feed them, Ty 
choice of grains is, wheat, oats a) 
corn, the former two forming the 

part of the grain ration with the, 

for use in cold frosty morning, 
Steamed clover added to a mash 
two parts meal to one part bray 
furnish green food and make 
necessary bulk which is essentia} 4 
the duck’s ration. The clover aly 
supplies sufficient lime to Offset thy 
danger of soft and very thin gs 
eggs. Feeding is best done at nj 

Some cuck raisers believe that , 
place to bathe is necessary for the 
ducks in the production of fertily 
eggs, but in my experience with 
I have never seen a necessity for this 
Where one wishes to try it a g 
tank or trough may be easily may 
from a few boards or concrete and @ 
most farms where water is Supplieg 
by a wind mill or a gasoline enging 
a place can be easily arranged, Oy 
thing, however, is essential both ty 
breeding and the young ducks ay 
that is a drinking vessel deep enoyg 
to allow a complete immersion of th 
head and beak. Unless the beak 
cleaned occasionally the nostrils }. 
come clogged and the duck does ng 
: thrive. 

My plan has been to hatch th 
|ducklings under hens. The he 
|mothers them well and as they an 
| not affected by lice they are very lit 
\tle trouble. Being natural forages 
|they soon are off for the fields aé 
|the hen will usually guard them fron 
}their perils. The worst of these am 
the “varmints” and the early fap 
storms. To guard against these latte 
we have thatched a number of rou ® 
sheds built in fence corners whet 
the hen may, and usually does leai 
her brood for safety. 

There is usually a good demand for 
spring ducklings as well as at th 
ltime of Thanksgiving and Christmas 
and the income from a few ducks if 




































































4 | properly cared for will materially aid 


ito the poultry profits and the tim 
| spent in their care will not be missed 
|from the other duties of the farm. 


Grant Co. w. C.§ 





SEND YOUR BOYS AND GIRLS 
COLLEGE, 





J. P. Vissering of Alton, Ill, ask 
our readers the following  pointei 
| questions: 





1 | Can you improve the quality of your 


# | hogs by getting a better breed or big- 


ger type? Do you work for your hog 
or do they work for you? Do you 
sows bring 8 to 10 in a litter or oy 
4 to 5? 

Do they make you money enough 
to send your boys and girls to 
lege? If they do not get in toud 
with me. I will sell you perkers thi 
will change your hog ideas. fF hav 
for thirty years bred and improvel 
the big-type, long-bodied, big-boned 
Poland Chinas. I offer today fall pigs, 
bred sows and gilts. 

——t 


-——MakeYour Boy Happy 


ne is 































In order to introduce THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE 
sands of new readers we will give away one 
Electric oO new 

for both the Engine and 
has control and ret 
jutions a minutea% 

operate, A 
is the — a publication le 
world. Clean, fascinating 

beautifully illustrated throughout, both in black and will, 
in colors, 


2 nts devoted to Electricity, M : 
leties, Amateur Photography, Amateur Carpentry and 


and Coin collecting. : 

TO-DAY rent refand your money immediately Wie 
are not more than pleased with 

Magazine and Engine, (We prepay transportation cbarge) 

The Scott F. Redfield Co., 1518 Main St., el 

THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE is on sale at all 






scriber, Remit but 
zine. This Electric Engi 











































100 other styles 0 
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CREAM of the DAIRY NEWS 


yoME ECONOMIC FACTORS IN 
MILK PRODUCTION. 


During the past few months it has 
een my privilege to study a number 
of dairies in Ohio and West Virginia 
to learn something of their problems 
and to find out if possible why some 

en are able to produce milk at 

g profit while others always seem to 

money on their dairy operations. 

J found this to be an interesting and 

profitable study. Many interesting 

facts were brought to light, Even in 

this comparatively old business of 

g, Many men seem not yet to 

have learned some of the first essen- 
tials of the business. 

Among the different factors brought 
to light, the two that stood out the 
most prominently were heavy feeding 
and high milk flow. Many of our 
dairymen have not yet learned to 
feed. Often I found they had _ not 
made a careful study of their feeding 
roblem. In other herds, the feeding 
question had been worked down to a 
science. Here the various feeds were 
carefully studied. The feeder knew 
their analyses and how they acted, 
either alone or in combination with 
other feeds. Some of the dairymen 
just threw the feed to the cows while 
others carefully weighed or measured 
the feed for each cow. Where the 
greatest care was exercised, there the 
best results were secured, 

Let us study a concrete case and 


kept. It was found in one particular 
instance that the cost of producing a 
gallons of milk with the 3,000 pound 
cow was about 25c per gallon, with 
the 6,000 pound cow it was 12%c and 
with the 9,000 pound cow it was only 
a trifle over 6c. This great decrease 
in the cost of milk per gallon is due 
to the increased flow per cow with 
the overhead charges remaining the 
same. The only increased cost was 
for feed which went into the produc- 
tion of milk. 

In this day of heavy charges and 
high priced feed, our dairymen must 
learn how to feed their cows so as 





cotton seed meal by the end of the 
fourth week, and will consume dur- 
ing a five or six month feeding period 
an average daily ration of 20 to 25 
pounds of silage, 16 to 20 pounds corn, 
and 2% to 3 pounds cotton seed meal. 

From the many recent inquiries 
received it is to be inferred that be- 
cause of the shortage of other feeds 
this year, a number of cattle feeders 
are depending upon corn silage alone 
for fattening their cattle. Simply be- 
cause silage contains some corn is 
not a safe argument for making it 
take the place of the ordinary con- 
centrates in the ration. Silage is a 
roughage and must be so considered. 
Its presence in the ration during the 
early part of the feeding period de- 
creases the cost of grain during the 
latter part. 





DAIRYING WITH OTHER TYPES OF 
FARMING. 


In a recent address Professor H. 
A. Harding, head of the Department 








“Gatti the Last Drop” 
Blatchford’s Calf Meal 


As good as New Milk at half the Cost 





tat? 


se WW 2. 
100 pounds makes 100 gallons of Perfect 
ilk Substitute. 

Send for pamphlet, “How to Raise Calves 
Cheaply and Successfully Without Milk.” 
At your Dealers or 
BLATCHFORD’S CALF MEAL FACTORY 
WAUKEGAN . . . ILLINOIS 
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PROFIT FARM BOILER 
Bont ke oe 
: and aak for circular 0. 
D. BR. Sperry & Co., Batavia. Dil 








ing to the need of milkers, and labor 


gee what the results will be. The in connection with the corn and al- 

average cow uses about one-half or falfa which must be raised for the 

es lead 50 per cent of her feed to maintain dairy, a considerable amount of labor 
her body. The other half she uses for is necessary. The corn and alfalfa 

nand for the production of milk. Now if the will keep this labor busily engaged 
at the feed is cut down one-fourth, the milk during a comparatively short period 
rristuass flow will be decreased one-half. This during the year, If the farm opera- 
ducks if fs the theory of the case and it has tions are restricted to the growing of 
ally add practically proven true in actual op- these two crops, during a considerable 
he time eration. On the other hand, if the portion of the year there will be no 
> missed feed is increased one-fourth the milk labor during the day to profitably em- 
arm. flow will be increased one-half. If ploy the farm help and horses which 
C$ the feed is increased one-half the milk must be at hand during the other 
; flow is doubled. Why? Simply be- portion of the year. A consideration 
RLS cause the cow already has enough of these facts makes it perfectly plain 
: feed to maintain her body and all the A MONEY MAKER. that if dairying is to be conducted 
extra feed goes to the production of most profitably, it must be combined 

milk. Of course the individuality of|to get the maximum of milk flow with |of Dairy Husbandry of the University | with the growth of other crops upon 

1]., aks the cow enters here. This will nota minimum of feed. I found it true in| of Illinois, said among other things: | the farm, which will profitably employ 
pointei ™ hold true for all cows, but it will] all the dairies that I studied that| “Studies of the financial side of the|the men and teams during the time 
hold true for those cows that will re-| where the cows were of a good dairy| dairy situation, so far as they have! when they would not be otherwise 

of yout spond to good care and feeding. strain and where they were being lib- | yet been made, indicate that dairying, | engaged in connection with the dairy 
| or big- It is then to the interest of thej erally fed. that they were producing|}to be most financially successful,| operation. Studies of the returns 
yur hogs dairymen to feed all of the good milk | milk-at a profit. Some cows will not | should be carried on in connection|from various types of farms show 


Do your 


eed given. If the amount of feed In starting cattle no other feed can 

rape by the cow will give the} be used in such large eg = 

results indicated above, then it cer-|as safely as corn silage. During the , : 

tainly is to the interest of our dairy-| early part of the feeding period when damn oe au types onde mankes 

Men to feed their cows all the feed | roughage comprise the larger propor- winter and summer dcitian-sespietahenenaae 
one that they will eat and yet keep up/|tion of the ration silage proves its correct lubricating body at any quoter Ineed 
onthe? the flow of milk. I found some dairies | greatest worth, and when properly or temperaiure and flowing freely at zero. 
ean Oe Where the cows were being fed to|supplemented with other feeds it is It is the “cream of motor oils"—the result of 
tend 8 economic point. Some of the|one of the most economical rough- fifty years’ experience in the manufacture of 
tairies had enormous overhead charg- | ages in the corn belt. perfect lubricants. For sale everywhere. 
taal ®, yet in spite of this they were able| Steers in normal condition weigh- STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
and whites to produce milk for 15c per gallon. |ing around 1000 pounds will consume beahars off Lateeeentaee — ta 
ce ast € secret lay in the extraordinary |35 to 40 pounds daily per head. Its and Works of the W. 
saiatey it lds per cow. One dairyman;that I} succulent nature has a beneficial ef- ae 5 .—— (183) 
rth uae Ow of hag rather low overhead/|fect on the digestive organs, keeps 


\\ 


producing feeds that the cow will 
handle and still keep up her flow of 
milk. When the cow does not -:re- 
spond to an increased amount of feed 
with an increased flow of milk, she 


has passed the economic point and the 


amount of feed she is _ receiving 


should not be increased any further. ! 


Too many dairymen try to feed their 
cows the least amount of feed pos- 
sible, thereby hoping to lower the cost 
of production. Instead they increase 
the cost of production for they lower 
the milk flow. 

There are certain fixed charges, of- 
ten called overhead charges, that are 
Comparatively uniform in milk pro- 
duction. For instance, the cost of 
Slabling, the: space required per cow, 
taxes, insurdmee, delivery of milk, 
te, will bewvéry uniform. The one 
factor that will- fluctuate will be the 


tharges. He also feeds hig cows the 

t amount of feed possible. His 

Milk flow per cow is very low, due 

ety to his skimp method of 

€ and as a result it is costing 

tim over 40c per gallon to produce 
milk, 

If the milk flow is increased the 

“st of production is lowered very 

idly. Some investigations haye 

carried out along this. line in 

h cost of production records were 





respond to liberal feeding. » These 
must be weeded out. If the dairyman 
will kéep only those cows in the herd 
that will respond to good feeding with 
a liberal flow of milk he will be able 
to make a good return on his invest- 
ment. If he tries to starve his cows, 
as some dairymen do, he will be un- 
able to get any return on the capital 
invested and he will be very apt to 
suffer a -loss—J. - W. 
Franklin County, Ohio. 





SILAGE FEEDING. 


In an address before the [Illinois 
State Farmers Institute at Galesburg 
recently on the subject of “Silage 
as a Factor in Cattle Feeding,” Mr. 
W. H. Smith of the University of Illi- 
nois said: 


the animals in good general thrift, 
and lessens the chance of throwing 
them off feed as often happens with 
other feeds. This amount of silage 
should be gradually reduced approx!- 
mately one-half by the end of the 
third month, so as to increase the con- 
sumption of grain. The reverse of 
this method is often followed and 
usually the results are unsatisfactory. 


By this method cattle should be on a} f 


full feed of corn, corn silage, and 


Henceroth; |. 





with other types of farming. The 


| that these fundamental considerations 


reason for this is quite evident. Ow- are well borne out by the results. 
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handy so you can use it quickly when the need 
arises. A one dollar bottle may save a horse 
for you. It's w. be ready. Ask 
= druggist the next time you are in town, 
ear this advertisement out to remind you. 
Sold pg Gomariots everywhere, 81.00 a le; 
6 for. Keep it in the house for family ase, 
as well as in the 
‘Treatise 


you. Keep a bottle of 





Stable. Get a copy of “A 
on the Horse” at your druggists 
or write to 








shels 
J. Keys arrived in the 
country 5 years ago from Den- 
ith very litte means. 





112 W. Adame St. 
C. J. Broughton. Pry 
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«the Tower Does it.— 





BABY BEEF PRODUCTION, 





According to the latest fiscal report 
of the government there are, at the 
present time, 36,030,000 cattle, other 
than milch animals, on the farms in 
this country. The average value of 
these animals is $26.36 per head, which 
makes a total value of $949,645,000. In 
1907, the year in which the beef in- 
dustry reached its zenith in the matter 
of supply, there were 51,565,000 head 
of beef cattle on American farms. At 
that time the average value was 
$17.10, and the total value was $881,- 
557,000. In other words, the number 
of beef animals in the country has de- 
creased over 30 per cent during the 
past five years, and this in the face of 
a -onstantly increasing population. 

A similar condition is to be found 
in the export of live beeves and beef 
products from the United States. Dur- 
ing the first four years of the present 
century there was a sharp advance in 
the number of beef animals sent out 
from America, the highest figure be- 
ing reached in 1904 when 593,409 ani- 
mals were exported. Since that time 
the number has constantly decreased 
until now approximately 100,000 are 
sent out annually. The highest point 
in the export trade in beef products 
was reached in 1900. In this year 
over 435,000,000 pounds were sent out. 
Since that time the amount has been 
decreasing yearly until now the figure 
is only about 100,000 pounds per an- 
num. 

This short statistical study is suf- 
ficient to show the status of the beef 
industry at the present time. There 
are two factors which have contribut- 
ed largely to this circumstance. In 
the first place the vast western 
ranches, which a few years ago were 
in the hands of a few men and the 
grazing ground for thousands of cattle 
with the advent of improved dry farm- 
ing methods, have been divided into 
smalier holdings and converted into 
grain farms. The second cause is 
that the western growers are awak- 
ening to the fact that there is more 
money in the beef business if the an- 





MILLIONS OF BUSHELS 
of corn added to crop 
by use of; and 


MILLIONS OF BUSHELS 
lost by failure to use the 


TOWER SYSTEM OF 


SURFACE CULTIVATION 


This gain and loss also applies to 
beans, potatoes, cotton, etc. 

This system approved by experts and by 
the common-sense field use of many thous- 
ands of progressive farmers in the past 
dozen years. 

True testimonials, and our Corn Book free 
for the asking to the farmer who wishes to 
raise a larger crop. 


J. B. TOWER & SONS CO., Sth St., MENDOTA, ILL. 
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Reduces St -— = 
Boits, ; Lameness 


and allays pain. Heals Sores, Cuts, 
Bruises, Boot It is an 
AND 
[NON-POISONOUS] 
Does not blister or remove the 
hair and horse can be worked, Pleasant to use. 
$2.00 abottle, delivered. Describe your case 
for special instructions and Book 5 K free. 
ABSORBINE, JR., liriment 
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imals are fattened before they are sent 
| to the market; and since grain is now 
| available at reasonable prices, many 
farmers are following this course. 

| This change in the farming system 
| of the West, and the consequent re- 
‘duction of the number of beef animals 
jin the country, is ushering the Ameri- 
|ecan farmer into a new era of beef 
| production. The time when the east- 
; ern feeder could purchase cheap cat- 


The man who wishes to feed cattle 
is being gradually forced to look else- 
where for his feeder supply, and the 
conviction is becoming more and more 
prevalent that the same man must be 
both grower and feeder. 

On the old-time western ranch, with 
its cheap grazing lands and low rents, 
it was profitable to grow cattle on 
grass alone, allowing the animals two 
or even three years in which to reach 
mature size, that is, most decidedly, 
not an economical method to follow on 
the high-priced land of the corn belt. 
Hence, a need has arisen for a new 
system of beef production. The grad- 
ual working out of this problem is 
resulting in the so-called “baby beef” 
industry. In concise terms this may 
be defined as the growing of “block” 
beef from parentage of the highest 
beef merit, the calves being fed in- 
tensively from birth and marketed at 
the age of 12 to 18 months. This is 
not entirely a new plan, as any one 
knows who is familiar with the beef 
growing practices. in England and 
Scotland. 

The Baby Beef Herd. 

Success in growing baby beef de- 
pends first on cbtaining calves which 
will grow and fatten readily. Hence, 
it is essential that eood breeding 
stock be used in producing them. The 








tle from the West is undoubtedly past. | 


|many of the cows fed in these experi- 


that of feeding and caring for the 
cows, The object in fee-ing is three- 
fold: In the first place tue animal 
must receive enough feed to main- 
tain the body in its various life func- 
tions of digestion, secretion, excretion, 
respiration and repair; secondiv. the 
cows must receive food to nourish 
the crowing fetus during the gesta- 
tien period; and in the third place, 





food elements must be furnished for 


tion. 


cows in too high condition. Such 
feeding is apt to injure the reproduc- 
tive organs, and means a greater 
overhead expense in producing the 
calves. Results at the Pennsylvania 
Experiment Station indicate that beef 
cows can be satisfactorily wintered 
on silage and cottonseed meal. Valu- 
ing silage at $3.50 per ton and cotton- 
seed meal at $30 per ton, and deduct- 
ing the retarn from the manure pro- 
duced, it was found that the cost of | 
wintering was $8.22 per head. When 
the cost of summer pasture was add- 
ed to this item the total cost of main- 
taining a cow for a year was $15.22 to 
$22.22 per head. 

However, in view of the fact that 


ments were not pregnant it seems ad- 
visable to use more feed containing 


the production of milk during lacta-| other conditions; this notwiths 
|that cattle are fed and watered jyy 

When feeding for maintenatce it is | before being weighed out to the py. 
not necessary or desirable to keep the | chaser. 
'reached by the department of agriey. 
|ture after a three years’ investigation 
|The records include the weight g 
| Texas and northwestern range catt) 
jand of corn fed, silage fed and beg 
| pulp fed cattle. 





protein. A growing fetus needs a 
great deal of protein, especially to- 
ward the close of the gestation period. 
A good legume hay added to the above 


feeds will furnish this needed element | 


for the growth of the young. 

The continuance of the same ra-| 
tion after parturition will supply the 
demands of the lactation period. Or- 
dinarily the cows in a baby beef herd 
will be bred to drop their calves eariy 


in the spring. When such breeding | milk if you do. 


is followed pasture is available soon 
after the birth of the calves. A good 
pasture will furnish aii the nutrients 
the mother needs if she has only to 
suckle her calf and is not milked for 
dairy purposes. If the pasture be- 
comes short during the months of July 
and August it may be necessary to 
feed so. 1e silage or a soiling crop but 
it will seldom be necessary to give 
any grain. 

Hand Feeding vs. Suckling the Calves. 


The calves are the embryo source 
of income in baby beef farming. Good 
foundation stock, proper mating and 
selecting, and skiliful feeding of the 
cows will return no profit if the calves 
are neglected. Success in this in- 
dustry requires that the calves be fed 
intensively from birth. If possible, 
they should not be allowed to lose 
their calf fat. 

There are two methods by which 
baby beef calves can be handled: 
First, they may be allowed to suckle 
the cows; and secondly, they can be 
fed from the pail. The former plan 
is more attractive in some respects. In 
the first place this plan avoids the la- 
bor involved in milking the cows by 
hand; secondly, the iabor of feeding 
the calves from the pail is evaded. 
Moreover, when the cows are milked 
for dairy purposes it means more ex- 
pense in the way of suitable barns 
and other dairying equipment. On the 
other hand, this method throws all 
the maintenance and despreciation 
costs of the cows on the calves—the 
ealves not only have to return a profit 
on the feed they consume but they 
also have to pay for all the costs of 
keeping the mothers. 

Three years of work at the Michi- 
gan Experiment Station indicate that 
baby beef can be more cheaply grown 
if the cows are milked and the calves 
fed by hand. In these experiments it 
was found that the average cost of 
raising beeves which suckled the 
cows was $66.97 per head. On the 
other hand, the cost of growiag the 
calves when fed by hand was $50.77 
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STEER SHRINKAGE IN TRANS, 






































































































From the time beef cattle are Iggy. 
ed in the cars at point of Shipment t, 
sale at the stockyards, there jg, 
shrinkage of 3 to 6 per cent in }iy 
weight. The net shrinkage ranges gy 
the way from 1 5pounds to 75 po 
per head, or+2.14 to 7 per cent, ge. 
pending upon the length of time ang 


The figures quoted are 


A total of 1900 Leg 
were weighed through this extendy 
investigation. 

The shrinkage in steers is somewhy 
less than in beef cows. Range cali, 
in transit not to exceed 36 hours ghoy 
shrinkage only 3 to 4 per cent of lip 
weight; conditions much the same ) 
fed cattle, except these fattened 
silage where there is a large grog 
shrinkage. But this is made up ® 
part, as they usually “fill” very we 
at market when fed and water 
Pulp fed cattle shrink more in trang} 
than any other class, and also show, 
greater net shrinkage. The repor 
concludes that through judicious cay 
in handling and feeding cattle jus 
previous to shipping, shrinkage ma 
be lessened. if cattle are to be ip 
transit 24 hourse or longer it ig a 
good plan to feed about two bales @ 
nice bright hay for each carload a fey 
hours before loading. 





Water the calf often. He will nu 
be so liable to gorge himself wit 


Buy a boar of some reliable breed¢ 
who has been working for years 
get the correct shape of a pig ani 
who is prepared to furnish the shap 
you desire. 

Keeping the cold out of the stable 
by excluding all fresh air is endanger 
ing the health of steck. Fresh ait, 
without cold drafts, is what is desired, 
though it is some trouble to secun 
such conditions. 

The nutritive value of food is great 
ly reduced by freezing. This hold 
true not only of fruit and vegetables, 
but of corm fodder and ensilage, 
though the less is less in the cased 
corn that is cut at once for ensilag 
than in that which is shocked i# 
dry feed. 

If you have several kinds of rough 
feed on hand it will be a good plan # 
mix them up in feeding. Stock lik 
a change of feed as well as you @, 
and if their breakfast can be of on 
kind and their supper of another, 9 
much the better. 


bn. 
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and Aberdeen Angus. We breel 
them large & smooth. Our frien’ 
made them famous. J. P. Vist 
ing. Box 9, Alten, Ill, 


TREES AND PLANTS 


The very best at prices that are right 
Apple and Peach at 5 cents. Plum, 
and Cherry at 12c amd léc each: 12 
cord Grape for 50c postpaid; 12 Assort- 
ed Grape for $1.00 postpaid. Good clea 
stock, no junk. Get our catalog and 
price list. They tell the rest. We want 
your order and will ff" it right. 

THE ROEDER NURSERIES, 


Osceola, Mo. 


SEED CORN 


Reid's Yellow Dent and Boone County Wilt 


Shipped in the ear or nubbed, sheliel 
and graded. The “best yielding varietl® 
Ali grown by ourselves on sandy loam #2 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 























Twelve years experience as breeders and 
growers of seed corn only. High © 
PRICES REASONABLE. Write for 
book and prices. 

co., 





12 EVERBEARING 
STRAWBERRY PLANT 
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~ Horticulture — 
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SAYINGS AND FRUIT NOTES, 








By Jacob Faith. 

1 farmed and grew fruit in Iowa and 
North Missouri and in both states 
wheat, corn, and other grain yield 
more per acre than here. But here 
most fruit more than doubles the yield 
of the above named places, 

1 often realize over $1,00) clear of 
expense from an acre of strawberries 
and other fruit. True, apples here 
pave not paid the past six years, but 
they used to pay well. It is hoped 
they will again be profitable. If we 
don’t plant we will not grow any. 

It never rains wheat, corn, apples 
and other grains and fruit if we want 
fruit we must plant and cultivate. 
Fruit growing in sandy soil is the 
most profitable occupation. Fruit 
growing tends te give to men long life 
and much enjoyment. Fruit is the 
most natural and wholesome food 
known. Nothing is more wholesome 
than the fruit juice, which can be 
canned and kept for years. If the 
yalue of canned grape juice in sick- 
ness were knoWR more grape juice 
would be canned and used. 

It is not economical to buy canned 
fruit grown in countries not as well 
adapted for fruit as Cedar county. 
Putting off year to year planting fruit 
trees, Vines and berry patehes is like 
burying money and never using it. As 
we go about the country we see a 
home that appeals to us as really de- 
sirable because of its comfort and 
homelikeness. All kinds of fruit, 
shade trees, and flowers, which are 
more attractive than a nice house. 

The planting of trees and _ vines 
adds more soleable value to the farm 
and village let than any other im- 
provement nothing makes beys and 
girls love home more than fruit and 
owers. Often when grown and thou- 
sands of miles away from home they 
think of and remember home, sweet 
home. 
have in urging planting trees and 
vines, how to plant, what to plant and 
how to cultivate to make home com- 
fortable and attractive and beautiful. 
What is more pleasing to the eye than 
the bloom and the ripening of fruit. 

When people thank me for the 
trees and vines they bought from me 
something over 26 years ago, I feel 
that I have not lived in vain. My dis- 
position has been to do good. I re- 
member driving to church and over- 
taking women and old men walking. I 
stopped and let them ride and often 
walked myself. 





SOILS FOR THE HOME GARDEN. 





Fall plowing is an important prac- 
tice for the home garden. Fresh 
Vegetables are especially relished 
early in the spring and to secure an 
early supply the plowing must be 
done the preceding fall. To get the 
best returns from a number of the 
cool season crops, such as peas, 
gions, radishes, lettuce, the seed 
must be gotten in quite early and the 
Plants well established before the 
Warm weather comes on. Fall plow- 
ing and a type of soil that is just a 
little sandy in' character is ideal for 
these early crops. 

The home garden represents an in- 
tensive type of crop production in 
Which the demiands upon the soil are 
heavy and hence fertilizers should be 

y applied. Barnyard manure 
applied in the fall preceding the plow- 
ing at the rate of 25 to 30 loads per 
are will give surprising results. 
Chemical fertilizers, especially nitrate 
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SEED CORN—-Reid’s Yellow Dent 
SEED OATS-—New Khersen Oats 


Strictly pure bred. We had the best twenty 
@fs at State Corn Show in 191%. Also best 
ear in thé Capper Corn Contest. We 
have Alsike and Timothy Seed. We guar- 
our seeds to please you. Samples mailed 


F "_F. M. Rishel & Son, Arbeta, Mo. 


"Three Months Free 


ription to the Indian River Farmer: For 
Ts, fruit’ growers, general farmers and 
who want to know about Florida. Adérese 


INDIAN RIVER FARMER, 


DEPT. “E," VERO, FLORIDA 














Few have done more than I} 
| convenient tool. 





of soda, can in many cases be used to 
advantage. The application should 
not be made until the plants are up 
and beginning to make a rapid growth 
and a heavy application should not be 
made at any one time. A dose of 150 
pounds per acre made twice during 
the season is better than double that 
amount at any one time. 

Successive sowings of a given crop, 
such as peas or beans should be 
planned for as the supply can be ma- 
terially lengthened in this way. There 
are also certain early maturing va- 
rieties in many groups; with peas for 
example, the small smooth seed type 
represents the early varieties and may 
be planted quite early whereas the 
wrinkled type or sugar peas should 
not be sown until late in the season. 

On account of its being a restricted 
area it is rather difficult to rotate gar- 
den crops as is done in the field, but 
it is even more important that this 
should be done so far as practicable. 
The land devoted to root crops one 
year can be used for corn and other 
things the following season and a 
given crop shifted from one side of 
the garden to another each year. 

Rotation and fall plowing are two 
very important factors in the control 
of diseases and insects. Many of the 
insects which harbor in the soil in 
winter if plowed up late in the au- 
tumn are unable to re-establish them- 
selves before winter and are killed by 
exposure. Various diseases affecting 
a given crop become cumulative if the 
soil is devoted to this samc crop year 
after year. The use of bordeaux is to 
be recommended as a fungicide, but 
much can be done as a preventive by 
crop rotation, especially in the mat- 
ter of soil diseases. 

In the control of the various leaf- 
eating insects, an arsenical poison is 
useful. Paris green and lead arsen- 
ate are used and the powdered form 
is the most convenient. They may 
be mixed with three or four times 
their bulk of air slacked lime, cheap 
flour or road dust. The application is 
made early in the morning while the 
dew is on. A receptacle of any kind 
with a finely perforated bottom is a 
The most effective 
time to kill insects is in the early 
stages of growth. A very small 
amount of poison will kill the young 
cabbage worm, whereas the old one 
cau .tand a liberal dose. 

The labor involved in the care of 
the vegetable garden has been greatly 
decreased, due to the introduction of 
the hand wheel hoe. The old fashion- 
ed method of growing the various 
vegetables in beds required an im- 
mense amount of hand labor and as 
Professor Bailey has remarked: 
“Many a boy has gotten a dislike for 
the farm on account of the garden 
which required weeding on the Fourth 
of July, circus day and other impor- 
tant occasions.” One man with a 
wheel hoe can easily do the work of 
a half dozen with a hand hoe in 
cleaning up the main crop of weeds. 
There will be an occasional weed in 
the row which the wheel hee cannot 
reach; these can be quickly cleaned 
up by hand pulling. The vegetable 
garden should be oblong in shape and 
everything planted in long rows so 
that as much of the work a; possible 


may be done with the one-horse cul- | 


tivator and some tool of the “Iron 
Age” type is especially useful for this 
purpose. 


HOW NOT TO PRUNE TREES. 








A tree that has been neglected 
should not be all cut to pieces the 
first year. All dead branches should 
be removed; also some of the smaller 
branches that cross each other, or are 
growing in a wrong direction. In all 
cases the branches should be cut off 
close to the main limb or trunk of 
the tree. These stubs will die and rot 
after they reach the main part of the 
tree, and will continue to let the wa- 
ter into the inner part of the trunk. 

Prune when your saw is sharp. 
large grown trees are pruned in the 
spring, it tends to produce more wood 
growth of the tree; fall pruning tends 
to produce fruit buds. 
should be no set time when a lot of 
pruning should be done. 


year’s growth. Then they should be 
eut back and thinned so as to form 
a perfect type of head that you desire. 
Then go around three or four times a 
season with a sharp. knife and cut out 
all suckers and undesirable branches. 
—A, W. Benson, New Hampshire. 
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The proper; 
time to train trees is in their first 














The Spirit of Service 


HEN the land is storm- 

swept, when trains are 
stalled and roads are blocked, 
the telephone trouble-hunter 
with snow shoes and climbers 
makes his lonely fight to keep 
the wire highways open. 


These men can be trusted 
to face hardship and danger, 
because they realize that snow- 
bound farms, homes and cities 
must be kept in touch with 
the world. 

This same spirit of serviceani- 
mates the whole Bell telephone 
system. The linemen show it 
when they carry the wires across 
mountains and wilderness. It is 
found in the girl at the switch- 
board who sticks to her post 


despite fire or flood. Itinspires 
the leaders of the telephone 


forces, who are fmally responsi« 
ble to the public for good service. 


This spirit of service is found 
in the recent rearrangement of 
the telephone business to con- 
form with present public policy, 
without recourse to courts. 

The Bell System has grown to 
be one of the largest corpora- 
tions in the country, in response 
to the tele needs of the 
public, and must keep up with 
increasing demands. 


However large it may be- 
come, this corporation wi 
always be responsive to 
needs of the people, because it 
is animated by the spirit of ser- 
vice. Ithas shown that men and 
women, co-operating fora great 
purpose, may be as good citizens 
collectively as individually. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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Let Us 
Tt is the most beautiful 
everything 


your selection 
for ft today and please mention this paper. 





Sent To You For A 
Year’s Free Trial 


Why Shouldn’t You Buy 
As Low As Any Dealer? 
More than 250,000 people 
h grade piano and from $25 to $50 on 
urchasing the 


8 first class organ tn p Cornish 
plan—and so can you. We offer to send you 


Take Three Years.to Pay If Needed. The Cornish Plan, 
maker prove Riptuearumnent end saves you one-third what other 
grade instruments must charge you to protect their dealers and agents. 


Send to You Free the ie Cornish Book 
fane er organ catalog ever publ : 
should now before buying apy fnstrament. It shows why you cannot buy any 
grade segen or plane anywhere on ‘oy aa the Cornish. You sheuld have this 
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NORTHEAST MISSOURI SKETCHES, 





Editor Rural World: The letter of 
L. E. Warner on the subject of our 
common schools and of their teach- 
ers, deals with affairs which are of 
vast importance to the morals of our 
homes and society. The home, the 
church, and the common school are 
three elements which direct and gov- 
ern the rising generations who in 
their time will assume leadership in 
home and government of our land. 
“Righteousness exalteth a nation, but 


sin is a reproach,” is Bible teaching | 


which is applicable to all concerns of 
human life, and I fully agree with 
L,; E. Warner that the schools of our 
sion in the moral advancement of the 
land do not attain to their proper mis- 
sion in the moral advancement of the 
youths. 
school authority, I would direct atten- 
tion to the great importance of having 
a good school board, men of high 
honor, sensible, and having in view 
the building up of god citizenship. 


The teachers should be of experience, | 


the older all the better, and the direc- 
tors should visit the school occasion- 
ally and observe the workings not 
only in books but in morals and man- 
ners. I fully agree that our schools 
attempt too much, and devote too 
much time to affairs of a superficial 
nature. There is too much of a 
stuffing process of things which do 
not concern the every day practical 
life of the common classes. Many of 
our common schools are corrupting in 
influence, for some teachers-allow too 


much license in sports, coarse 
language and lack of good deport- 
ment. 

“Four or five districts uniting as 


one” will not solve the school prob- 
lem, for in that change only a small 
per cent of the youths would attend 
the centralized school, and many 
would grow up without common in- 
struction. The proposition of a cen- 
tral school and the abandoning of 
three or four district schools, is a 
move which the people here in Clark 
county refuse to endorse. And now, 
in conclusion on this topic, I insist 
that our common schools should train 
and guide the youths in high morals, 
having in view the moral and spirit- 
ual elevation of mankind. Education 
fs not merchandising. It is for de- 
velopment of the best elements of 
character. “Like people, like priest.” 
is an old saying that holds true in 
schools. Hence like teacher like 
scholars, largely. 

Agricola gave a good {ittle talk on 
the subject of language, and this is 
of wonderful import. Some classical 
poet has said: 

“Some that with care true 
shall teach, 

And to just idioms fix our doubtful 
speech.” 

Good language, how the words 
charm and elevate and inspire one to 
a higher and higher existence. How we 
should control and direct our words 
and advance all along life’s pathway. 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim in full armor 
marched onward to the Celestial City 
and received his heavenly reward for 
faithfulness. 

The coming of the Rural World on 
Saturday is the appearing of a good 
friend of a dozen years or more of 
our acquaintance. So many of the 
writers have ceased their appearing in 
the paper, and we wonder at their si- 
lence and wish for their return. I 
agree with S. A. Bassett that the 


eloquence 











Very Special? Get all your clothes 


Ce) 


on our new, easy, 
liberal plan. No 
trouble— no ex- 
pense. Every 
garment 
made to 
measure. 
You pick the 
style and 
fabric. Su- 
rb_ tailor- 


style. 
goods, express 


pre . 
Agents coin- 
ing money. 
Send no mone 
but write quic 


fo: ‘ 
pa 
ple outfit. 


American Woolen Mills 

















Having some experience in | 


others. A goodly lot of hogs sold at 
$8.85, which was the top of the mar- 
ket while the bulk went at $8.70@ 


Home Circle should be kept up. This 
friendly congress should occupy two 
pages. Good folks, rally to the Home 
Circle, “Be British,” said Captain 
Smith, as the great Titanic slowly 
went down. So we are to be Ameri- 
cans, be brave to duty. 
JASPER BLINES. 
Alexandria, Mo. 


row. 
Good grade hogs carrying a little 
weight, that is those weighing around 
200 Ibs. and over found ready sale at 
| $8.77% and upwards and as 
jagain were needed to meet the 
fmand. Plain grades and mixed offer- 
ings found sale at $8.50@8.75 and the 
Editor Rural World: We have been | throwout rough heavy packers $8.25 
trying all winter to find a suitable ; @8.50. Packers paid $8.65@8.75 for 
family horse. Finally on the 23d of! their hogs. 
February we rs . 
dark tor. gelding, with black main and | §.65 and found ready sale while the 
tail, about 16 hands high. Coming | ‘fair kinds brought $7.85@8.20, best 
four years old. Broke single and| Piss under 125 Ibs. $7.75@8.15, fair 
double, Goes some three gaits under | "ade $7.35@7.75 and the poorer ones 
saddle. Could be trained to more. Is | $6.50@7.25. The good pigs and lights 
a descendant of Star Denmark, dam, | Were easy enough to sell but the 
Missouri Wave, (formerly Kentucky | Poorer kinds found a dull irregular 
wave) shows only the sweetest dispo- | trade. ‘ ¢ 
sition, except at manger, where he | SHEEP—Prices were on about a 
defends his rights. He has excellent | Steady basis and the middle of the 
style, and is a trotter on the road. | 
Our daughter, Miss Edna, having in-'| 800d fat lambs 








OUR NEW HORSE. 
By E. W, Geer. 





and there was no 


| 


8.80, making the range of prices nar- | 


many | 
de- | 


purchased a medium|_ Best grades of lights went at $8.25@ | 


day buyers seemed to be in need of | 


herited from both parents, a fondness | trouble at all in making sales on a | 





Nitrogen “on tap” 


Early in the spring when the tim- 
othy plantsare making their most 
rapid growth it’s a mighty good 
thing to have available Nitrogen 
‘fon tap’’ at the right minute and 


the right spot. This simple pre- 
caution has enabled many a farmer 
to harvest his ‘‘best-ever’’ grass 
crop. 


Nitrate 
of Soda 





consequently our purchase of this 
fine young animal, and we all love 
same thing. Which we are proud of 
as well as derive considerable pleas- 
ure from. 


Weekly Market Report 


Cattle Weak; Hogs Up—Light Supply, 
of Cattle and Demand Moderate— 
Hogs Advance 5e. 











CATTLE—A light supply of steers, 
and there was a scarcity of choice to 
{prime grades, only a couple of 
| bunches of the former variety and 
; nothing of the latter being received. 
| Despite the fact that the supply was 
very small, market failed to reflect 
any material signs of betterment. Buy- 
ers operated rather slowly and there 
Was but little demand for anything 
aside from desirable grades. early in 
the day. However, the good grades 
were in request and these kinds en- 
joyed a fairly active market, at steady 
to strong prices, Medium § grades 
were slow of disposal and the feeling 
weak. At best it was only a barely 
steady market on these kinds, and in 
places sellers complained of slight 
losses. 

Heifers, while in very small supply, 
showed ho improvement whatever. 
There was a very light demand for 
heifers, packers being disinterested, 
and there was very little relief from 
butchers. It was a rather difficult 
task to elicit a bid on heifers and 
market was a slow affair, although 
prices reflected a fairly steady basis. 
The trade in cows, while rather slow, 
was not nearly as draggy nor weak 
ag the market on heifers. Cows were 
in much better request than heifers 
and moved fairly freely at steady 
prices. Bulls were unchanged. 

There was no change in stockers 
and feeders, the market being con- 
ducted along much the same basis as 
the close of last week. Supply, while 
moderate, was of ample volume to 
meet the demand. However, the 
market was fairly active as long as 
the offerings lasted and sellers claim- 
ed they had no difficulty in moving 
their holdings at steady prices. A 
big string of feeders made $7.35, and 
a few bunches of stockers went at 
$6.75 @7.00. There -were very few 
choice kinds offered. A right fair de- 
mand was evident for she stuff and 
prices were on a steady basis. 

There was a very slim offering of 
Southern steers, and but few bunches 
of good ones were included in the sup- 
ply, aside from the Texans, which 
were good. However, there was a 
good demand for what was offered and 
market was on a steady basis.. Louisi- 
ana fed steers sold for » $7:25. The 
Texas steers sold at $7.65@7.85. A 
bunch of light-weight © Mississippi 
steers went at $6. Arkansas, steers 
sold for $7.25@7.50. She. stuff and 
yearlings predominated in the show- 
ing. Best grades were in good re- 
quest and sold steady. 

HOGS—A good demand prevailed 
and the market opened on a good ac- 
tive basis with prices 5c higher than 
atthe close of last week. Buyers 
were anxious for the good hogs so 
that the market was lively for all 
good kinds but rather slow on all 














for a fancy driving and saddle horse, | 


lot of Western yearlings went at Chilean Nitrate Propaganda 
| $7.25. 25 Madison Ave. New York 
HORSES—Eastern buyers were in No Branch Offices 


| satisfactory basis. 

A double deck of Western lambs! 
fed in Iowa that averaged 83 lbs. and 
a single deck fed in Linn county, Mo., 


is Nitrate 100% active and 100% 
immediately available. 

There's no paying for inactive filler 
—or waste—when you buy Nitrate of 
Soda. When you get this 100% “active- 





that averaged 77 Ibs., that sold at at-once” Nitrate fertilizer you not 
$7.80 which was the top of the mar- cely get “some” fertilizer but ail 
ertilizer. 


ket and as high as any lambs sold 


. Don’t you see the real economy? 
here during 


Send for ‘Growing Timothy Hay for 
Market.” It contains important facts 
and valuable data. A card will bring it, 


DR. W. S. MYERS 


the past week or ten 
days. Other Western lambs sold at 
$7.65@7.75. A few bulls were taken 
off and sold at $6.50@7.00. A small 








good attendance and they were taking 
their kinds at steady values. The 
kinds that these buyers were in the 
market for were the good quality 
kinds of chunks, drafters, farm mares 
and general good quality work horses. | 
The good fat chunks with the proper | 
weight, size and color were good sell- 
ers and there was little trouble in 
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disposing of these at satisfactory 
values. There were a few Southern —_— — 
buyers in the market. Those who 


were on hand had things mostly their 
own way, and prices were only onthe 
fair order. These buyers were tak- 
ing the best types of horses offered, 
and those with the best quality and 
on the toppy order were bringing 
steady prices. ‘ 

MULES—Bvyers were calling for 
nothing but the very best of mules, 
and these when they were on the 


be ~ = 


extra good quality type did not find 
very much trouble in getting a suit- 
able outlet and shippers of this elass 
of material were satisfied with their 
sales. The one main trouble with 
the mule trade in the last few weeks 
is that there are too many of the in- 
termediate common kinds of mules on 
the market and buyers are not look- 
ing for this class of material. 
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| A Bright New Book of 182 Pages for 1914 
Telling the Plain Truth about BURPEE-QUALITYSEEDS, is mailed 
Free of Cost to Gardeners everywhere upon Application to 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia 
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Genuine Bluegrass, (Poa Pratensis/ 

S E E D S CHAS. E. PRUNTY, 
MAIN & MARKET, SAINT LOUIS, 
—— 


WHY NOT BUY FROM A RELIABLE HOUSE 
CLOVER, TIMOTHY, RED TOP, BLUE GRASS, 
GARDEN & FLOWER SEEDS OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. 
Write for Catalogue. 


JUL. PETERSEN SEED & COM. CO. 


























709 Carroll St. St. Louis, Mo. 
== oe a = —_! — 
“INVINCIBLE, UNSURPASSABLE, WITHOUT A PEER” 


Writes a regular subscriber, who has read it for many years, of 
the TWICE-A-WEEKE issue of the 
St. 


© 
Louis Globe-Democrat 
and this is the unanimous verdiet of its more than a half million readers. It is, 


TWO ONE-DOLLAR PAPERS ONE YEAR FOR ONLY $1, 
BEYOND ALL COMPARISON, the biggest and cheapest national news and family 
journal published in America. It is STRICTLY REPUBLICAN in poiitics, but 
is above all A NEWSPAPER, and gives ALL THE NEWS PROMPTLY, accurate- 
ly and impartially. IT IS INDISPENSABLE to the Farmer, Merchant or Profes- 
sional Man who desires to keep thoroughly posted, but hag not the time to read 
a large daily paper. while its great variety of well-selected reading matte? 
makes it 
an INVALUABLE HOME AND FAMILY PAPER, 


Eight Pages each Tuesday and Friday. 
Sample Copies Free, 


GLOBE PRINTING CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
$1.00 x27 


RURAL WORLD and GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 
EITHER ADDRESS, BOTH FOR 


Two Papers Every Week. 
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The Pig Pen 


ANTI-HOG CHOLERA SERUM, 








The careless use of anti-hog cholera 
serum has caused much damage. The 
failure of serum, ignorantly admin- 
jstered, is the cause of the distrust 
among some Kansas farmers in vac- 
cination treatment. Dr. F. 8. Schoen- 
Jeber, state veterinarian at the Kansas 
Agricultural College, gives, in two 
paragraphs, the principal points to 
be observed in the treatment of hogs 
for cholera. 

“Permanent immunity against hog 
cholera can be had by the use of se- 
rum and virus,” declared the state 
yeterinarian. “Serum alone will not 
jnjure a healthy hog. Virus should 
not be used on pigs weighing less than 
50 pounds. It should not be used on 
pregnant sows, suckling pigs, animals 
suffering from any disease, or if the 
animals are infested with parasites or 
if the surroundings are not sanitary. 
In’such instances serum alone should 
be used until such time when the con- 
ditions are right. It might be neces- 
sary to use a second application of 
the serum before giving the simul- 
taneous treatment. While it is pos- 
sible in many of these instances to 
use serum and virus successfully with- 
out loss our experience has shown 
that at times great losses are incur- 
red. 

“Anti-hog cholera serum is used as 
a preventive only and it will prevent 
yo disease other than cholera. If 
cholera is in the herd, virus may in- 
crease the trouble. In this instance 
serum alone should be used and when 
the animals are in normal condition 
again the simultaneous method may 
be applied.. If the temperature of the 
animal is high, no matter from what 
cause, Virus increases the fever, which 
may kill the animal. Where hogs gre 
infested with parasites the vitality of 
the hog naturally is reduced and virus 
may kill the animal. The same re- 
sults may come when the surround- 
ings are insanitary. If a pig weigh- 
ing 50 pounds is vaccinated by the 
simultaneous treatment the immunity 
may not last. It is always advisable 
to use the serum alone under all 
doubtful conditions, and if permanent 
immunity is desired the virus and 
serum may be given after the condi- 
tions are corrected.” 





WINTER HOG FEEDING PROFIT. 


- 48 


I have found by raising winter pigs 
that many kinds of food other than 


corn and water are needed to promote ; 


growth properly. Pigs can get through 
summer where they have good pas- 
ture, fairly well on corn and water, 
but during winter a variety of food is 
required. 

1 breed my sows to farrow during 
the latter part of August or first of 
September, so the pigs will make a 
good growth before cold weather. I 
have three small fields near the barn 
and hog lots, and manage every year 
to have one of these fields planted to 
corn. About September 1 I sow rye, us- 
Ing about two bushels to the acre. This 
Tye furnishes green feed for early 
spring pasture. It is pastured until 
it begins to head and then the shotes 
are removed .to another field where 
clover is growing. This rye furnishes 
pasture for pigs during the éarly 
spring months when their systems re- 
quire an abundance of green foods. 

When the rye is ripe I proceed to 
eut and thresh it as though it had 
hever been pastured. The grain is put 
into the bin until winter when I mix 
one part rye, one part corn, one part 
eats and grind. This is fed to our 
Winter hogs as slop and I get excel- 
lent results. 


Some Other Good Feeds. 

I also feed shorts and tankage reg- 
tlarly, keep a@ good supply of wood 
ashes or coal cinders on hand at all 
times. Coal cinders can be purchased 
for $2 per ton, and it is money wisely 
spent. If these cinders cannot be had 
Slack coal can be secured at the 
Same rate and is just as good. Cob 
charcoal can be made in your feeding 
ots by selecting a dry time, piling 
all the corncobs in a heap, burning 
till they are thoroughly chared, then 
extinguishing the fire and sprinkling a 
Ballon or so of salt over the heap. 

Another essential is to keep the 
gs free from lice, I use crude car- 


bolic acid one part, water 10 parts. I 
place this in an ordinary sprinkler or 
sprayer, get the bogs in a close pen 
and thoroughly spray until they begin 


one another or against the wall of 
the inclosure. This is what you must 
compel them to do, for by this method 
the lice and nits will be destroyed. 
This operation must be repeated every 
two weeks until lice are extinct. 

Still another important thing is to 
furnish good, warm sleeping quarters. 
I use portable hog houses, large 
enough to accommodate a sow and 
pigs or to house several fat hogs or 
shotes. I Lave 10 of these, and from 
time to time as the weather changes 
I move them from place to place, al- 
ways placing on high and dry ground. 

By the above method I have finished 
many droves of hogs for the market at 
eight months of age and made a hand- 
some profit—W. Guy Noland, Indiana. 


SUGAR CURED HAMS AND BACON, 








When the meat is cooled, rub each 
piece with salt and allow it to drain 
over night. Then pack it in a barrel, 
with the hams and shoulders in the 
bottom, using the strips of bacon to 
fill in between or to put on top. Weigh 
out, for each 100 pounds of meat, eight 
pounds of salt, two pounds of brown 
sugar, and two ounces of saltpeter. 
Dissolve all in four gallons of boiling 
water, and after cooling cover the 
meat with it. Bacon strips should re- 
|} main in the brine four to six weeks; 
hams six to eight weeks. This is a 


to scratch and rub themselves against | 


The Shepherd 


ENSILAGE FOR SHEEP. 











Mouldy or spoiled ensilage should 
not be fed. Even if your ensilage is 
all right, you must not feed all the 
sheep want or will eat. Breeding ewes 
should be limited to about two pounds 
per day. Some sheepmen find it a 
| Eoed policy to feed a little soda once 
a week to counteract the acidity of 
; the ensilage. Alfalfa is another good 
and economical feed either for win- 
| tering sheep or for feeding purposes. 
| More alfalfa will mean better sheep, 

Under present conditions, wool 
; Should be a secondary consideration, 
}and yet if you grow a good bright, 
strong, light shrinking staple on mut- 
ton type sheep, you will be paid for 
your trouble and it may prove quite a 
help in figuring a profit. Keep your 
wool free from foreign matter such 
as burrs, chaff and other dirt and in- 
sist that your local wool buyer pay 
you more for such wool than he does 
your neighbor for the same grade of 
wool in bad condition. 

I now want to point out some of the 
causes of loss to the sheepman, says 
Ralph A. Postle. I refer to the para- 
sites and enemies of the bovine race— 
first, the external parasites, ticks and 
lice. These little ‘pests are common 
to nearly every flock. If they are 
present in any considerable number 
they cause the sheep great irritation 


























READY FOR THE SHOW. 





standard recipe, and has given the 
best of satisfaction—Andrew Boss, 
Agriculturist, University Farm, St. 
| Paul. 





SOAKED CORN FOR PIGS. 








In a series of experiments on feed- 
jing soaked shelled corn to pigs the 
|lowa experiment station found that 
during the seventy days extending 
|from November 24 to February 7 it 
| required to produce 100 pounds of pig 
| flesh, with dry corn on the ear, 492 
| pounds; with soaked shelled corn, 457 
| pounds; with dry cornmeal, 47 
pounds, and with soaked cornmeal, 
| 485 pounds. 
the ear corn gave better results than 
the soaked shelled corn, but as the 
weather grew colder and the pigs be- 
came older, and the corn became 
"harder, it seemed to be worth while 
"to soak. 





HEATED POTATO SEED. 





Many a poor stand of potatoes is 
due to some heating of the seed before 
planting. When storage in winter is 
too warm the quality of potatoes is 
rapidly impaired. Oftentimes one may 


at the eyes of tubers in the center of 
bin or pile and such seed is worthless. 
E. A. Rogers, the Maine potato grow- 
er, cautions us against the danger of 
heating after the seed has been cut. 
He has found that heating will read- 
ily occur when the cut potatoes are 
placed in bags. The only safe plan 
is to spread upon a floor or else store 
in crates. Sulphur dusted upon the 
cut pieces helps them to heal and has 
some slight fungicidal effect—Alva 
Agee. 





No farmer has to pay excessive 
prices for nitrogen. There is plenty 


During the summer time, | 


find that small potatoes have formed | 


and uneasiness both. Fortunately 
they are not hard to cope with if a 
little care is taken. Dipping twice in 
the spring after shearing about 10 
days apart and again in the fall just 
before putting the sheep in their wint- 
er quarters is usually sufficient to 
eradicate these pests. The purchase 
of a few gallons of good sheep dip is 
one of the best investments a sheep- 
man can make. 

The internal parasites probably 
| cause a much greater loss to the sheep 
| owner than do external parasites. This 
(is probably due to the fact that they 
}are much harder to successfully com- 
| bat. The stomach worm causes untold 
|} loss every year and it is Known to all 





| Sheepmen who have been in the busi- 
|ness any length of time. Running 
| sheep on the same old pastures year 

after year is the chief source of infec- 
|}tion. When pastures dry up and get 
short, thus reducing the feed supply, 
then isthetimethe troublesome stom- 
ach worm gets in its deadly work, 
especially on late born lambs. Preven- 
tion is better than cure and one of the 
best ways to prevent stomach worms 
| is to put your sheep on fresh pasture 
|as often as possible, and keep them 
| off of permanent pastures during the 
| summer months. 














TUBERCULIN TEST, 





The purpose of the tuberculin test 
in cattle is to aid in recognizing those 
cases of tuberculosis which have not 
advanced far enough in course to be 
recognized by a physical examina- 
tion; also to conform a suspicious 
diagnosis as evinced by clinical symp- 
toms. Tuberculin is absolutely harm- 
less to a healthy individual, and af- 
fects a diseased animal only tempo- 
rarily, acting as a specific irritant 
upon the tuberculous lesions, thereby 





of it in the air and science teaches 





how to use it by leguminous crops, 


causing an elevation in temperature, 
an increased number of respirations, 











and an increase in number of heart 


beats. The test can be applied with 
perfect safety to a herd and with a 
certainty of diagnosing over 90 per 
cent of the cases of tuberculosis, pro- 
vided it is applied by a veterinarian 
who is familiar with all details of 
testing. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that the tuberculin test does not 
indicate the extent or progress of the 
disease, but recognizes the affection 
even if only a small portion of the 
body is diseased. 

In starting to clean up a herd, if 
quite a large number of reactors are 
found cn the first test, it might be ad- 
visable to make another test in six 
months. If the number of reactors 
decrease in this test, it will probably 
not be necessary to test again for a 
year. When no reactors are found, it 
will only be necessary to test every 
two or three years, which will serve 
as a check to any accidental means of 
infection. Animals reacting to the 
test can either be slaughtered at once 
or separated from the healthy animals 
and placed in quarantine. If the cows 
reacting are valuable for breeding 
purposes, the latter plan would per- 
haps be the best method to follow. In 
this case they could be kept in auar- 
antine until the offspring is dropped, 
at which time the young calf should 
be taken from the lot and reared up- 
on a healthy cow or fed upon. pas- 
teurized milk from the reactors 
H. Havner in Pennsylvania Experi¢ 
ment Station Bulletin 123. 





FOR BETTER FARMERS. 





It is easier to select the seed than 
to grade the grain. 

One never realizes the value of his 
timber until his wood-lot is gone. 

Concrete floors in the barn help a 
great deal in saving manure. 

Fresh air poultry houses give good 
results, even where winters are cold 
and severe. 

Don’t think that the most careful 
crib selection of corn can equal care- 
ful field-selection. 

Touch up the thin places in the 
meadow by applying a thin top dress- 
ing of well-rotted manure. 

Keeping the shifting winds off the 
pigs in their nests is shutting the 
profits inside the hog house. 

It is never too late to begin better 
farming practices, although they may 
prove rather costly if delayed too 
long. 

Plant the home grounds so as to 
hide all ugly things in the landscape, 
at the same time being careful not to 
hide anything that is beautiful. 





LIFE GUARDS. 





The Life Guards are two regiments 
of calvalry forming part of the British 
household troops. They are gallant 
soldiers, and every loyal British heart 
is proud of them. Not only the 
King’s household, but  .yours, ours, 
everybody’s should have its life 
guards. The need of them is especial- 
ly great when the greatest foes of life, 
disease, find allies in the - very ele 
ments as colds, influenza, catarrh, the 
grip, and pneumonia do in the.stormy 
month of March. The best way that 
we know of to guard against’ these 
diseases is'to strengthen the system 
with Hood’s Sarsaparilla—the great-, 
est of all life guards. It removes the 
conditions in which these diseases 
make their most successful attacks, 
gives vigor and tone to all the vital 
organs and functions, and imports a 
genial warmth to the bleod. Remem- 
ber the weaker the system the great- 
er the exposure to: disease. Hood's 





Sarsaparilla makes the system strong. 
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Norman J. Colman, 








First U. 8S. Secretary of Agriculture. 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD was estab- 
lished in 1848 by Norman J. Colman, 


first United States 
Secretary of Agriculture. As a clarion of 
advanced agriculture this journal has at- 
tracted nation-wide support, and is today 
held in highest regard by thousands of in- 
telligent and discriminating readers. 


who later became the 








COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD §ssstrives to 

bring the greatest good to the greatest 
number at all times. Each issue is replete 
with helpfulness and good cheer. It is 
read for profit and pleasure, and yields a 
satisfactory return to each individual sub- 
ecriber. Our advertisers are rewarded with 
excellent results. 











COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD is mailed post- 

paid to any address in the United States 
or iskand possessions for one dollar per 
year or three years for two dollars. All 
subscriptions payable in advance. Remit by 
draft, registered letter, postoffice or ex- 
press money order. In changing address 
give old and new addresses. 








COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD is published 

every Thursday at 718 Lucas. Avenue, 
Contributed articles -on pertinent subjects 
are invited. Address all communications to 














COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 718 Lucas 
Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 

Entered in the postoffice at St. Louis, 
Mo., as second-class matter. 

The tremendous increase in farm 


values has compelled a more business- 
like system of farming. 





The farmer on whose table you find 
good books and helpful reading mat- 
ter is usually the most prosperous, 





The variety afforded by a good farm 
garden is well worth the effort, and 
no plot of ground of an equal size 
will pay so well. Try it. 





Everybody can’t make money, and 
few know how to spend it. To spend 
money you must have a knowledge of 
its value and that of the thing pur- 
chased. A few have the spending 
sense that only comes to others after 
many hard knocks. 





This administration’s effort to rec- 
oncile national and state claims to the 
control of water-power sites on nav- 
igable streams results in a policy un- 
der which the legal rights of the gov- 
ernment would be fully safeguarded, 
while the actual regulation of water- 
power plants would be left to the 
states themselves under conditions im- 
posed by the war department acting 
under the authority of Congress. 





The taxation of buildings at one- 
half the rate on land has already been 
determined upon by the Pennsylvania 
Legislature for the second-class cities 
of Pittsburg and Scranton. The tax 


rate on buildings will be reduced 10 
per cent every third year, beginning 
the present year, until by 1925 build- 
ings will be taxed only 50 per cent 
of the rate on other property. This 
is the first experiment of the kind 





in the United States, and is based on 
the experience of recent years in 
western Canada. 





The department of commerce pub- 
lishes trade statistics showing that 
tLe country’s imports in January were 
less in value than in January, 1913, the 
comparative figures being $154,469,- 
263, against $163,063,438. Foreign 
manufacturers are still in a cautious 
mood about invading the American 
market under the new tariff, as the 
imports for the four months since the 
tariff law went into effect indicate: 
October, $132,849,302; November, 
$148,216,536; December, $184,587,521; 
January, $154,469,263. These imports 
include everything, of course, but it is 
generally admitted that foreign manu- 
factured goods have thus far failed 
to appear in greatly increased quan- 
tities. 





Repairs to roads should be made 
when needed, and not once a year 
after crops are “laid by.” One day’s 
labor, judiciously distributed through- 
out the year, will accomplish more 
and better work in the maintenance 
of an earth road than the same 
amount of labor expended in six days, 
especially if the six days are in 
August, September or October, when 
the ground is hard and dry. 





Because of its simplicity, its effi- 
ciency and cheapness, the _ split-log 


drag or some similar device is des-| 


tined to come into more and more 
general use. With the drag properly 
built and its use well understood, the 
maintenance of earth and _ gravel 
roads becomes a simple and _ inex- 





| 
| 


wool soaps. Its qualities have been 
known for a long time but the har- 
vesting of soap weed is just now be- 
coming commercially important. 

The industry is now operating on 
lands adjacent to the Kansas national 
forest and it is expected that the de- 
mand will soon spread to that forest, 
some portions of which bear an abun- 
dant supply of the plant. There is 
a plentiful supply of it throughout 
southern Colorado, Arizona, New 
Mexico, and Texas. 

Forest officers -have considered this 
weed a nuisance, since it is the na- 
ture of the plant to spread over ex- 
tensive areas and kill off other vege- 
tation. It is particularly a pest on 
stock ranges. In line with its policy 
of range improvement, the govern- 
ment is anxious to rid the forage 
areas of all such injurious plants, and 
it is the hope of the forest officers 
that the commercial demand for soap 
weed will soon reach such propor- 
tions that it will not only take an 
otherwise useless product, but also 
will eradicate it from areas which 
could be utilized to better advantage 
for the supplying of forage to cattle 
and sheep. 





SOME SPRING WORK THAT IS 


WORTH WHILE. 





The sarmer’s year is not restricted 
simply to the growing season. The 
period between seasons is just as 
important for it is a time when he 
should get ready for the work that 


is to follow. Professor Leonard 
Hegnauer of the University of Illinois 
suggests the following important 


things that the farmer should be care- 


pensive matter. Care should be taken | ty) to do during the next few weeks. 
tu make the log so light that one man | ,ook over the seed corn which was 
can lift it with ease, as a light drag | yery carefully selected from the field 


can be drawn bv 
horses and responds more readily to 
various methods of hitching and shift- 
ing positions of the operator than a 
heavier one. 





The growing dependence of the 
United States upon foreign countries 
for a part of its food supply lends in- 
terest to a special statement regard- 
ing imports and exports of eggs, pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Department of 
Commerce. Imports of eggs in the 
month of December last amounted to 
1,514,296 dozens, or more than in the 
entire fiscal year which ended with 
June, 1913. In the fiscal year 1903 the 
imports amounted to 368,000 dozens; 
in 1910, 818,000; in 1913, 1,367,000 
dozens; and in the first three months 
under the new tariff law—October, 
November and December last—during 
which period eggs were admitted free 
of duty, the imports aggregated 1,701,- 
153 dozens, most of them arriving in 
the month of December. Recent con- 
sular advices from China and Euro- 
pean ports indicate continued large 
increases in the shipments of eggs to 
this country. 





A NEW SOAP MATERIAL. 





Settlers in western Kansas are cut- 
ting and marketing soap weed, or 
Spanish bayonet, to supply the de- 
mands of soap manufacturers, accord- 
ing to a report recently received from 
officers of the Kansas national forest. 
There are various plants in the south- 
west locally known as soap weed, 


called amole by the Mexicans, but the | 
| field which has sand or gravel mixed 


one gathered by the Kansas farmers, 
technically known as Yucca bacata, a 
species with exceptionally large 
fruits, is the most used. The soap 
manufacturers, however, utilize the 
tops or the roots. Manufacturers are 
paying $8 a ton for the plant at the 
railway stations, while the estimated 
cost of cutting, drying, baling; and 
hauling ranges from $5 to $6, de- 
pending upon the distance to the rail- 
road. Since a man can ordinarily get 
out a ton a day, the gathering of the 
soap weed affords an opportunity to 
secure a fair day’s wages at a time 
when other ranch activities are not 
pressing. After cutting, the soap 
weed is allowed to dry from 60 to 90 
days and then is baled up in the or- 
dinary broom-corn baling machine. 
For a long time this weed has been 
made into a soapy decoction which the 
Indian and Mexican women have 
used, particularly for washing their 
hair, for which purpose it is consid- 
ered especially suited, since it con- 
tains no alkali. Present-day~ soap 
manufacturers use it for toilet and 





two medium sized: 





and stored away for safe keeping. 
Germination tests, he says, should be 
made with great care and unless seed 
corn is strong in vitality it should not 
be used; before oats seeding time it 
will be well to take the seed oats 
which were selected at threshing time 
and clean them up thoroughly with 
the fan mill and grader. Also it will 
be found profitable to treat oats for 
smut. 

Another important item in getting 
ready for spring work is to see that 
all implements and tools are in good 
condition. Attention should be given 
to the matter of sowing clover, par- 
ticularly if it is to be sown on winter 
wheat. 

The early part of the season is a 
most important time and no farmer 
can afford to neglect the opportunity 
of getting his crops started at the 
proper moment. To be ready and to 
do effective work are two very im- 
portant things in producing good 
crops. 





CONSTRUCTION OF EARTH ROADS, 





As soils differ for agricultural pur- 
poses, so they differ for roads, says 
the roads expert of the Department of 
Agriculture. 
ture usually make poor roads, espe- 
cially if they contain much vegetable 
matter. The coarser soils, however, 
which contain some sand or gravel, 
will often make very _§ satisfactory 
roads for light traffic provided they 
are kept in proper repair. 

If the road is composed of fine clay 
or soil, it will sometimes pay to resur- 
face it with top soil from an adjacent 


with it. This method, called the top- 
soil method, is now in successful use 
in Virginia, North Carolina, and 
Georgia, and probably other states. 

The earth road can best be crown- 
ed and ditched with a road machine, 
and not with picks and _ shovels, 
scoops, and plows. One road machine, 
with a suitable power and operator, 
will do the work of many men with 
picks and shovels, and do it better. 

The road machine should be used 
when the soil is damp, so as to make 
the soil bake when it dries out. If 
it is worked dry, it takes more power 
to draw the machine, and, besides, dry 
earth and dust retain moisture and 
quickly rut after rains, The use of 
clods, sods, weeds or vegetable mat- 
ter in building earth roads should be 
avoided because they also retain 
moisture. 

It is a great mistake to put the 
working of the earth off until August 
or September. The surface is then 
baked dry and hard. It is not only 


difficult to work but is unSatisfac- 


Clay or soils of fine tex- | 





—= 
tory work when done. Earth wh 
is loose and dry will remain dusty gg 
long as the dry weather lasts ang 
then turn to mud as soon as the r 
begin. By using the road machine jp 
the spring of the year while the’ goj 
is soft and damp the surface is mopg 
easily shaped and soon packs dow, 
into a dry, hard crust, which is legs 
liable to become dusty in summer op 
muddy in winter. 

Storm water should be disposed of 
quickly before it has time to pene. 
trate deeply-into the surface. © This 
can be done by giving ‘the road 4 
crown or slope from the center to the 
sides. For an earth road which ig 
feet wide the center should be not legs 
than six inches nor more than 2 
inches higher than the outer edges of 
the shoulders. A narrow road which 
is too high in the middle will become 
rutted almost as quickly as one which 
is too flat for the reason that on the 
narrow road all the traffic is forceg 
to use only a narrow strip. 

Shoulders are often formed on both 
sides of the road which prevent storm 
water from flowing into side ditches, 
retaining it in the ruts and softening 
the roadway. These ruts and shoyl- 
ders can be entirely eliminated with 
the road machine or split-log drag, 

Ordinarily, the only ditches needed 
are those made with the road ma- 
chine, which are wide and shallow, 
Deep, narrow ditches wash rapidly, 
especially on steep slopes, which js 
another good reason for decreasing 
the steepness of the grades. 
difficult to maintain an earth road, or 
any kind of road for that matter, on 
a steep grade. 

The width of the earth road will de 
pend on the traffic. As a rule, 25 or 
30 feet from ditch to ditch is suff- 
cient, if the road is properly crown- 
ed. A road that is narrower than 3 
feet is difficult to maintain for the 
above stated reason that on narrow 
roads the teams are more apt to 
track than on a wider road causing it 
to rut if subjected to heavy hauling. 

The road should not be loosened, 
dug, or plowed up any more than is 
absolutely necessary. The road 
should be gradually raised, not low- 
ered; hardened, not softened. 

On flat lands, where water moves 
slowly, grading material should be 
taken from the lower ditch and cul- 
verts supplied where waterways ot- 
cur. A shallow ditch on the upper 
side makes it possible to give culverts 
a good fall. Two or more small pipes, 
instead of one large one of equal 
capacity, may be used for culverts, 
especially if the large pipe necessi- 
tates much grading or raising of the 
roadway. At least six inches should 
be left between each pipe and earth 
should be tamped around them thor- 
oughly so as to prevent a washout. 

To prevent washing on steep roads, 
the water should be carried under 
the surface at frequent intervals from 
the upper to the lower side, and from 
the lower side away from the road. 
Five 12-inch pipes in a mile of road- 
way is about as cheap and far better 
than one 24-inch pipe. The water 
must be disposed of before it gains 
force or headway, or has time to dam- 
age the road. 





NOTES FROM AN OHIO FARM. 





Cc. D. Lyon. 


March came in like a lion, a tiger, 
four big monkeys, and all the rest 
of a zoological garden. February 
went out slushy, as ten inches of snoW 
was melted ready to run off, but just 
before, daybreak, March 1, the wind 
rose and it got cold. Our state game 
commissioner is sending 60 pairs of 
Hungarian quails to each county it 
the state, and as the editor and I were 
made custodians of the birds, and a8 
they came on the 6 p. m. express, Feb- 
ruary 28, we had a job on our hands 
for Sunday, and I had to go four miles 
to the job. We got things shaped up 
pretty well, and the editor’s wife had 
an extra) good dinner for us, but I 
would not make another such trip for 
$5. These Hungarian quail are 
trapped, or netted by thousands im 
North Germany, shipped to a firm of 
bird dealers in Pennsylvania, kept 
there in a close yard a few months, 


and sold to the game commission of " 


various states. 

They are about a half larger that 
our Bob White quail, and are said t0 
be much more hardy, but those who 
knew them in their own country tel 
me that country has a great deal mord 
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evergreen growth than ours; and I 
fear that they will not succeed where 
we have little of such growth. I 
must say that they are beautiful birds, 
and the two pairs I brought home 

my share in the distribution, will 
pe liberated as soon as the weather 
moderates. 

We have two covies of our native 
Bob Whites on the farm, one of twen- 
ty-six birds at the upper barn and 
straw stack, the other, of only ten 
pirds in a woodlot of about an acre. 

Grant feeds those at the barn, and 
has had them to eat out of his hand, 
and says that as long as he walks 
aground among the cows the quails 
stay right at his feet, when the cows 
are gone they run away. The little 
covey in the timber have the shelter of 
gome big trees and deep hollows, and 
there is enough wild buckwheat and 
other weed seed to keep them. We al- 
jow no quail shooting on the farm, nor 
js it allowed on any adjoining farm, as 
we all know their value as insect and 
weed seed destroyers, and I predict 
that in a few years every state will 
have a law prohibiting quail hunting 
forever. 

By the time this is in print, it is 
probable that the farm notes man will 
have “moved,” something he never did 
before. 

My sisters and I have always owned 
the farm in common, and they have 
lived in the old homestead, we in an- 
other house on the farm, but some 
time back I bought out all their in- 
terests, they bought a nice little farm 
closer to town on a fine turnpike 
road, and as soon as we can do a lit- 
tle repair work, put in a new kitchen 
floor, etc., We will move from the home 
we went into thirty-four years ago. 

Our banks say that there is more 
Jand changing hands than usual, as 
they always know of such things 
through their business channels. The 
other day I knew of $2,000 doing duty 
as circulating medium five times, with- 
eut a dollar changing hands, and it 
may have gone further. A had a New 
York draft, and with it paid part on 
a large farm he had bought of B. B 
owed $2,000 on a mortgage to C, and 
turned the draft over to C, who in 
turn handed it to D, who had just 
given him a mortgage on a farm he 
had bought of E, and D handed the 
draft to E. I think E deposited the 
draft in his bank, but do not know, 
and a notary told me of the other 
transactions. 

It is in this way the near $40 per 
capita of money in this country does 
such a great volume of business, the 
$2,000 serving as $10,000 within two 
hours, and possibly as much more be- 
fore the day was over. A few people 
still mistrust banks, and will not de- 
posit money in them, but most banks 
are safe. I have always believed, that 
if we had laws imprisoning default- 
ing bankers for life, without any hope 
of pardon, bank failures would be very 
rare. One scoundrel in Cincinnati 
broke a bank for $175,000 and after 
five years’ easy job in the pen was 
free to break another, but should have 
been kept at hard labor, such as 
wheeling brick, as long as he lived, as 
*n example to other thieves. 





WHAT IS IT? 
Cc. D. Lyon. 


It was at a dinner in the house of a 
friend a few days ago, a dinner in 
honor of his wife’s brother who was 
for years a St. Louisan, and whose 
Visits, far between, are always looked 
for with pleasure by us all. I men- 
tioned a mutual friend of years ago, 
When our guest told us this story. 

Said he, “I think that it was one of 
the hottest of all last summers’ hot 
days, that I was in Joplin, and as here 
the guest of my relatives, my wife’s 
brother. I have not forgotten my 
boyhood training, and despite the fear- 
ful heat, brother-in-law and I trod 
our way to church on Sunday morn- 
ing, where we heard a good discourse 
and just about 12 o’clock, noon, were 
~ our way home to shade and din- 
er, 

As we walked within a square of 
the Hotel Connor, an irresistible im- 
pulse to go into that hotel seized 
me, and upon speaking of it to my 
host he laughed and said, “Why, walk 
two or three more squares in this 
hot sun ” Of course, I could not ex- 
Plain, but as we came to the street 
Where we must turn to go to the hotel, 
I said “Come, Frank, I must go to 
that hotel, we will just drop in and 








sit down a few minutes, then home 
for dinner. 

We walked into the lobby, and after 
taking a look around, seeing no one 
whom we recognized, sat down facing 
the entrance, when in perhaps three 
minutes in walked the very man you 
asked me about. After a warm greet- 
ing and an introduction to Frank, our 
friend told me that he was stopping 
over Sunday at another hotel in the 
city, but that some ten minutes before 
he was impelled to walk the five or 
six squares that separated the two 
hotels, and that he had no more 
thought of meeting me than I had of 
meeting him, and we both recalled 
the fact, that neither of us had been 
in the other’s mind that day, or even 
for some days before. What more 
my friend told me about this mutual 
friend, does not concern the reader of 
this, but I ask, “what impelled the 
two men to go to that hotel?” 

Some years ago I was in Lincoln, 
Nebraska, in early March, stopping at 
the Lincoln hotel, waiting for one of 
my sons to join me there. He was 
stopping a day or two in Kansas City, 
and expected to come on to Lincoln 
on a night train, a letter informing 
me that he would telegraph me what 
train he would come on. I sat up 
until 10:30 that night, rather expect- 
ing the telegram, but as none came 
I told the clerk at the desk that I 
was going to bed, my room being on 
the third floor, front, a long way 
from the lobby, and that if a telegram 
came, to call me through .my room tel- 
ephone informing me of it. 

About 1 a. m., I heard a bell boy 
call, as plainly as I ever heard words 
spoken, “Telegram for Mr. Lyon, tel- 
egram for Mr. Lyon!” Clerks having 
changed at midnight and the new 
man not knowing of my instructions 
to call my room over the telephone. 
I got up, went to the phone and asked 
if any telegram had arrived, the clerk 
answering me, “Yes, sir, the boy has 
been calling you, and has just come 
back to the desk with the message.” 
I told him to send it up, and in a 
few minutes read, “Will be in Lincoln 


6 o’clock, tomorrow morning. Am 
coming Missouri Pacific.” 
Now, my room was so far away 


from that lobby where the boy called 
for me, that I doubt very much wheth- 
er I could have heard the report of 
a shotgun there, yet while the sound 
of his voice never reached me. I heard 
him call me, and as distinctly as if 
he was only ten feet away. 

What is it? These are _ two in- 
instances of many that I could cite, 
proving that there is a sense that is 
not understood, call it telepathy or 
what you please. 





DRIVING HOGS. 





Cc. D. Lyon. 


In answer to a question published 
in these columns, as to how far it is 
possible to drive hogs to market; I 
will say that forty years or more ago 
I knew of hogs being. driven thirty 
miles, three days being taken for the 
trip. 

I am not sure that it would be prac- 
ticable to drive such hogs as are de- 
manded by the markets at this time 
more than half that distance, and in 
fact one seldom sees fat hogs driven 
more than three miles nowadays. 

Farmers here usually haul their fat 
hogs to the railroad if the distance is 
over two miles, and last week I saw 
a man loading his hogs into wagons 
to haul to the car less than a mile. 

Why not make it cattle instead of 
hogs if the distance is too great or 
the roads to rough to make the trans- 
portation of hogs an easy matter? At 
this time cattle pay about as well as 
hogs, and cattle can be driven thirty 
or even fifty miles without causing 
them much distress. 





In swine breeding we must consider 
the shape of hog the nearest market 
demands. 





The Ontario experiment station says 
that it costs pretty close to $4 to 
raise a pig to six weeks of age, count- 
ing cost of sire and dam and feed 
cost. 





Have slop warm for hogs this cold 
weather if possible, If it cannot be 
warmed do not feed it thin, but make 
it thick, Always slop them before 
feeding grain. Shorts make the best 
hog slop with oil meal second. Two- 
thirds shorts and one-third oil meal 
makes a slop hard to beat. 


Must We Part Company? 


— 











Are you ready to break with Col- 
man’s Rural World? 
Have our. efforts to make you feel 


happy and at home in our 
failed? 

We hope not. 

We have done our best to interest, 
instruct, and entertain you. 

Our whole staff of editors and con- 
tributors have given you the full ben- 
efit of their study and _ experience. 
They have a deep interest in you. We 
hope you have in them. 

As I said before, we have done our 
best to please you, but we can and 
will do better. 

This very number of the paper is 
one of the best we have ever issued, 
we believe, and we promise to make 
each succeeding one better still. 


family 





| WANT 
YOU 
ee 
STAY 


Aren’t 52 issues like this one worth 
one dollar to you? 

Better still, isn’t $2.00 a very small 
sum -to pay for a three years’ sub- 
scription to a paper like this—156 
issues? 

We think so, and yet we are going 
to offer you an extra inducement to 
act NOW—at once. Send $1.00. for 
one year’s subscription (or $2.00 for 
three years’. subscription)’ NOW and 
you may take your choice of any one 
of the articles below. 

You see, we are going to fairly. 
COMPEL you to send in your renewal 
before we are- forced to take your 
name off our mailing list. 

Now—we have shown our’ very 
earnest desire to keep you in our 
family. If we part, it’s your fault. 


Your friend at St. Louis. 


: Bayo me 


President Colman’s Rural World. 


Take Your Choice of These Useful Gifts 


No. 1. SEWING AWL. You can 
sew old or new harness, saddles, can- 
vas, tents, rugs, carpets, shoes, grain 





bags and many other things with this 
awl. The patent needle is diamond 
point and will go through thickest of 
leather. Awl comes complete with 
three needles and reel of waxed 
thread, ready for use the moment you 
get it. Full directions with each out- 
fit. So simple a child can work it. 


No. 2. EVER-SHARP SHEARS. 
Eight inches long, equipped with a 
new and simple attachment that keeps 
them always sharp, and enables them 





to cut anything from wet tissue paper 
to a horseblanket. Positively guaran- 
teed for five years by the manufactur- 
ers and heavily nickel-plated. Every 
home needs a pair of these tension 
shears. 


No. 3. THREE-BLADE POCKET 





KNIFE, Made especially for us. Three 





splendid rege of very fine cutlery, 
steel. This knife is built for busin 
and is strong enough and _ sharp, 
enough to rip a cotton bale or cut 
sapling. Measures 8% inches whe 
opened. Bone handle. Sent by mai 
prepaid. . 


No. 4, BARBER’S RAZOR, importe 
ed from Germany. Guaranteed. Made 
of selected steel, hand-forged, extra 
hollow ground, 6-8-inch polished 


_ 


blade, black horn handle. With ordi-« 
nary care will last for years, and won’t 
pull. You will find this razor nearly; 
the equa! of any $3.00 razor. Sent: 
prepaid, ready for immediate use, Exa 
tra good value. 


No. 5. ONE DOZEN SILVEROID 
TEASPOONS, 6 inches in length, made 
of solid silveroid (pure white metal)’ 





which will not tarnish, and lasts for 
years. The edges are handsomely 
beaded after the design of the most 
expensive spoons made. Made for 
every day usage and keep their brile 
liant finish. 








one (or three) years. 


Gift I have numbered below, 


Address 





from the time it is now paid to. 


PLEASE SIGN THIS COUPON TODAY 
August Frank, President Colman’s Rural World, 
718 Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


I enclose $1.00 (or $2.00) for which extend Colman’s Rurai World 
In accordance with your special offer, you are 
to cancel what I owe for back papers and send me free of charge the 


What Gift do you WHEE f00é sos eektn SPESSE CHESS ESRESS ESBS SREB EEB EOE EE ESE 
Name OO ODE OREO OEE SEED EEE HOT OO ODS ODEO 6 OS 6 O06 0-4 00's 0-0 4 OEE Oe oS e 


NOTE—If your subscription is already paid ahead you can take ad- 
vantage of this remarkable offer and we will extend your subscription 
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~ Home Circle 


DOING RIGHT. 
Written for the Rural World, 
January 19, 1895. 
By Pauline. 
hard to be 








I know it is 
about, 
Made a targei for venom and spite; 
But you need not care much for what 
other folks say 
If you ‘snow in your heart you've 
done right. 


chattered 


Don't yield to temptation, no matter 
how strong; 
But do what you know to be right; 
It will lighten all care, and sweeten 
your sleep; 
When your head seeks its pillow 
at night. 


If clouds of adversity darken your 
way 
Till the sun is obscured from your 
sight, 
Just keep right ahead, if your con- 
science is clean, 
It will help make 
grow light. 


your burdens 


If others find fault and condemn what 

you do, 

Or of things to you sacred make 
light; 

Just think your own thoughts, keep 
your heart and life pure, 

And the rest will in time come all 
right, 


There is nothing on earth more worth 
striving for, 
Than a conscience that’s easy and 
light; 
"Tis better than riches and fame, for 
they bring 
Far more heartaches than peace or 
delight. 


Now my dear lads and lasses, what- 
ever you do, 


Just keep this plain maxim in 
© gat; 
You need not care much for what 


other folks say 
If you know in heart you’ve done 
right. 





A SUCCESSFUL WOMEN’S CLUB. 





By Mrs. Annie H. Bauer. 

This club was started in 1901, and 
the following history was given me 
in 1908. It was in a typical cross- | 
roads village, consisting of a depot, | 
general store, postoffice and a dozen | 
houses, and the women, though friend- 
ly when they met at Sunday school 
and church, had got out of the way | 
of visiting each other much. One} 
woman remarked to another one day, | 
that it would be nice if they could} 
have a Reading Circle, but received | 
little encouragement to induce her to | 
start one. She went to each one, but | 
met with the same success, but in | 
November invited them all to meet 
at a neighbor’s home to see if they | 
could organize, and fourteen women 
were present. They met twice a | 
month, one meeting being devoted to 
regular study, and the other to recre- 
ation. At their meetings for study, 
they took up and discussed topics 
of the day, but at the other meetings 
they made up the program to suit 
their own pleasure. Two years after 
their club was organized, one of the 
members was called to the city, and 
there met some of the officers of the 
State Federation, and was urged to 
join, and when she _ presented the 
matter to the club they decided to do 
so, because it gave them  broacer 
ideas to mingle with the District and 
State Convention. The Club studied 
American literature and history for 
several years, and one year they took 
an imaginary trip across the United 
States from New York to Seattle. One 
of the members gave a “telephone 
party” to which the farmers were in- 
vited, and at which papers were read 
on the use and abuse of the tele- 
phone, cost of building lines, and 
other things pertaining to the subject. 
The result was that in three months 
they had a farmers’ telephone line 
connecting twenty families, and later 
they had a system connecting 100 
families or more, with a central office 
in town. A hall had been built by 
two secret societies several years be- 
fore this club was organized, and was 
now abandoned and offered for sale 





for $175, and it was suggested that 
the club buy it for their use. The 
building was 30x40 feet with a small 
room at the side, suitable for a kitch- 
en, Which made it more desirable for 
their needs. A box social, one or 
two plays, a strawberry festival, and 
an ice cream supper were given, and 
considerable funds were raised toward 
paying for the hall. Then they found 
; that they had to be incorporated to 
hold property, and that there was 
pore a lot of red tape before they 


| got their deed. 
| They painted their hall on the out- 
‘side, had it insured, ard gave a 
!chicken pie supper, and made over 
$150. Then they found that their 
kitchen needed 





raised $90 more, and added a 
cook stove to the kitchen. 


the treasury. 
built it was stipulated that it should 
always be open for Sundcy school and 
church, and the club continued to 
keep it open and in good condition. 
All the members of the club are busy 
women, who do their own work, but 
they are all agreed that it has proven 
a most helpful thing, and especially 
the social meetings in winter, and 
they feel as if they were just one big 
family, who know each other’s sor- 
rows, and joys and sympathize with 
each other. They begun with fourteen 
charter members, and added others 
one at a time, and but two ever 
dropped out, though others moved 


from time to time, and then they 
wrote it out for five months ahead, 
and later they had their programs 
printed for the entire year. Some 
| felt that their meetings were not for- 
mal enough, so they took up the 
| study of parliamentary usages, and 
|}learned much that was useful along 
| that line. In the issue of January 1, 
|the Rural World publishes an article 
by J. W. Kennedy, in which he sug- 
gests the following: 

1. Provision for a social center at 
school house or community hall. 

2. Formation of literary societies, 
singing schools, and home talent 
plays. 

Is there a single rural community 
where this paper circulates, where 
| these things are provided? If so let 
ius hear of it from those who enjoy 
‘a benefits derived therefrom. 














GOOD RECIPES WANTED, 





By Mrs. Annie H. Bauer. 


I would like to see more good reci- 
pes given by the readers of the Rural 
World. By good recipes, I mean those 
for good plain, wholesome dishes, that 
are both palatable and nourishing, and 
at the same time easily prepared. 

I do not want recipes for cakes, 
and pies, and fancy dishes, as I never 
care for these, but I would like salads, 
and different ways of preparing vege- 
tables. Also would like for others 


to give their ideas of what foods | YOUr 
| you 


should be served at one meal to 


|make a well balanced rati a- | Sg 
wen Sie 0 le | were fully set forth in its pages and 


boring man or woman. 

Soups, noodles, chicken, cabbage, 
tomatoes and similar things are in 
demand at our home, and I will give 


things, if others will tell how they 
cook them. 





THOUGHTS OF A FARMER’S WIFE, 





By Early Alice. 


enlarging, so they | thread, linen and paint. 
gave aother supper and a fair, and} can tell you how to make a sad-faced 
new } wife smile: 
The next/|to feather the home nest this spring. 
year they re-papered and painted the| Do you contemplate buying new im- 
inside of the hall, gave another fair | pliments? 
and raised over $100, which paid off; spend just as she pleases. 
all indebtedness and left money in jit, then borrow it all back or dictate 
When the hall was first |the spending of it. 


| 





away, until they had only twenty-two. 
At first they made up their program | 


curtains, carpets or rugs. 

Go into the poorest homes, there 
you may see the rag rugs, the corn- 
shuck picture frames, the feather 
flowers, the cut paper shelf cover. All 
these things show the efforts our 
women are making to beautify the 
home. A woman has great longing 
for pretty things—nice house-keepers 
lare but beauty lovers. Neat dressers 
are those who are satisfying the de- 
sire for pretty things. It isn’t con- 


veniences alone that farm women 
crave. It is the “home beautiful.” 
Flowers, trees and a_ picturesque 


kitchen garden. Nice furniture, beau- 
tiful pictures and a few things to “do 
with.” Crochet cotton, embroidery 
Oh, man! I 





Give her more money 


Give her a like sum to 
Don’t give 





MARTHA WASHINGTON’S ONLY 
LETTER, 





A copy of the only letter and sig- 
nature of Martha Washington is in 
possession of the United States Gov- 
ernment. This letter lay for more 
than ninety years hidden among some 
musty archives at the Capitol, and 
was lately discovered by Walter H. 
French, clerk of the Department of 
Files, House of Representatives. The 
spelling and punctuation are carefully 
reproduced.: 

Mount Vernon, December 21st, 1799. 
Sir 

While I feel with keenest anguish 
the late disposition of Divine Provi- 
dence, I cannot be insensible to the 
mournful tributes of respect and ven- 
eration which are paid to the mem- 
ory of my dear deeeased Husband— 
and his best services and most anx- 
ious wishes were always devoted to 
the welfare and happiness of his 
country—to know that they were tru- 
ly appreciated and gratefully remem- 
bered affords no inconsiderable con- 
solation. 

Taught by the great example which 
I have so long had before me never 


to oppose my private -wishes to the} 


public will—I must consent to the 
request made by congress—which you 
have had the goodness to transmit to 
me—and in doing this I need not— I 
cannot say what a sacrifice of indi- 
vidual feeling I make to a sense of 
public duty. 

With -gratefull acknowledgement 
and unfeigned thanks for the personal 
respect and evidences of condolence 
expressed by congress, and your self. 

I remain, very respectfully sir, your 
most obedient & humble servant, 

MARTHA WASHINGTON. 
—Boston Budget. 





CHATTER. 


—_ — 


JUST 





{ 


, 


some of my ways of preparing these! 2: Well, as 





! 
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By Helen Watts McVey. 

Were you surprise when the Febru- 
ary storms began? Had you supplied 
selves with a ‘“Hicks’ Almanac,” 
would have been forewarned, if 
not forearmed, for the conditions 
people were strenuously forewarned 
of the “things coming upon the earth” 
during the latter days of February, 
the more-of-the-same- 
brand that was—or is—to follow 
throughout the windy month of March. 
The “long-range weather forecaster,” 
living in St. Louis generally hits the 
mark in his prognostications. 

It seems like ye olden times to see 
the snow piled up in great banks 


It has been my pleasure to meet|along the thoroughfares, and whirled 


in an intimate way many women. 
was a teacher a number of years and 
boarded in different homes so came 
very close to these women—I studied 
them carefully and found each had 
a desire in her innermost heart for 
what do you suppose? Simply “to 
make home beautiful.” Every woman 
I ever knew has striven to make her 
home pleasant, comfortable and beau- 
tiful. I don’t believe men care so 
much to help in this home-building. 
If they really cared it would be easier 
for the wife to secure the needed 
home comforts. Nearly every hour of 
the woman’s life is spent in the home 
keeping the house tidy—adding a 


dainty touch here and there to make 
things more convenient and pretty, 
yet seldom hag she a dollar given 
her to buy a new piece of furniture, 








I/into drifts wherever the wind had a 


fair sweep. To read of railroad 
trains, filled with passengers being 
stalled in unheard-of places and re- 
duced to short rations of food and 
warmth becatise of the work ofthe 
storms, was bad enough; but to read 
of the cattle and stock of every kind 
in the country suffering for shelter 
food and water, which could not at 
once be supplied/ was pitiful, to those 
who love stock. 

In the big cities, while the cold and 
snow brought hardship unto many, the 
snow was.a god-send to thousands of 
people who were suffering in enforced 
idleness, as the streets had to be 
cleared, sidewalks uncovered, and path- 
ways tunnelled out to car lines; ‘thou- 
sands of men and teams found wel- 
come employment in the pay of the 





For the _ 


Blood 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA pos. 
sesses the extracted values of the 
best vegetable remedies pre. 
scribed by leading physicians, 
That its formula has proved won. 
derfully potent is proved by its 
record of great success. For your 
blood medicine get HOOD’S., 
Guaranteed Beautifier, The 


BEAUTIOL rage of the age. Accept ng 


counterfeits. Send $1 bill and you will re. 
ceive by parcel post Beautiola and Beauty 
Cream, with full particulars. THE BEA. 
TIOLA CO., Dept. C., Beautiola Blidg., %%, 
Louis, U. 8. A. 
e 
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The Popular, Magical ang 





—— 


cities and business men. Snow plows 
were kept at work along the street 
car lines, and it was a fascinating 
scene to one sheltered behind window 
glass in warm rooms. Children who 
could buy, beg or borrow a hand-sled, 
were out coasting down the “short. 
lengths” of slide afforded by the 
drifts in their yards, or the thickly 
coated walks on the streets. Many 
indulged in the almost forgotten pas- 
time of snow-balling, and they were 
not all children; grown men and 
women joined the fun, and you should 
have seen the business men trying to 
throw—it was as awkward as _ the 
women’s efforts. There are few “lim- 
ber-jacks” among those who toil in 
rooms, Whether factory, shop or of- 
fice. There were a few sleighs onthe 
roads, but it did not begin to look as 
jolly as the old “pungs,” bob-sleds, 
and home-made conveyances that 
were “like one of the family,” in the 
snow country away to the _ north 
where my young years were spent, 
and where such vehicles were in use 
from the early fall until late spring: 
time. 

And that was so long ago! Climates 
have changed, as well as the people, 
and instead of thirty to forty degrees 
below zero, we shiver and cry at zero 
weather, and think a few degrees low- 





er is perfectly arctic. But we are 
‘always telling of the “good old 
times!” 


There was, and still is, much dis- 
comfort in the work on the farm and 
there was also much that was and 
is disagreeable to the dwellers in the 
towns and villages; we had few cities 
then, such as we have now. But there 
was plenty of fun, even in the cold- 
est weather, and over the worst 
roads; people were more kindly, more 
friendly, and more vigorous, and little 
sturdy farm children trudged gaily 
away to school, dragging their crude 
little hand-sled behind them, sure 
of having plenty of fun at recess and 
noon. The gatherings were more 
heartily enjoyable, and there were 
more of them; “clothes” did not cut 
much of a figure, if they were clean 
and comfortable; but there were plen- 
ty of good, wholesome, well cooked 
|foods dished up, and it was not look- 
|}ed upon as a visitation that a whole 
|family—perhaps two or three fami- 
| lies, should drop down upon a farm 





jhouse of two or three rooms, evén 


| when they came from such a distance 
\that they had to spend the night with 
|their host and hostess. There were 
|always plenty of bedclothing, and beds 
|eould be made down all over the 
floor; the big bedsteads always had 
'trundlebeds shoved under them, and 
there were always big, roaring fires 
‘that gave light and comfort to the 
| whole room full. Dear old, “double- 
hewed” log houses, with their hearty 
cheer and ungrudging hospitality! 
Where can you find the like today? 





NOODLES. 





By Mrs Annie H. Bauer. 

Noodles are a favorite dish with 
us, and we serve them in a number 
of different ways for a change. 1? 
make them I beat two eggs, and 4 
a scant teacupful of water, teaspoon 
ful of salt, and use flour to make 
stiff dough. Roll thin and spread out 
to dry for a few hours before cooking. 
When we have beef soup or chicket 
we boil the noodles with these, but 
if we have neither of these, I 
the noodles in salt water, and se 
as follows. Brown some small bits 
of stale light bread in butter, ané 
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d to the salted water, and let this 
‘ook through the noodles, and they 
will taste like they were cooked with 
chicken. OF boil them in the plain 
salted water for ten minutes, drain 
in the colander and add onions fried 
jn good ham gravy, toss them together 
lightly and serve hot. Another way 
jg to fry an onion, and add about half 
a can of tomatoes, and let cook up 
well, then add this to the boiled noo- 
dies and let them cook a minute or 
two, and serve. We call this home- 
made spaghetti. Always season to 
suit the taste of the family with salt 
and pepper, aS some like things more 
highly seasoned than _ others. I 
nope the sisters will try these reci- 
pes and report, as we find this a good 
substitute for potatoes. 





Recipe for cough Syrup—Take a 
pandful of hoarhound, boil in a quart 
of water till you have a pint, then 
strain, put in sugar enough to make a 
thick syrup and a small piece of 
alum. This is a tried and true recipe 
for a cough of long standing. 





Day After Day. 
“My dear, this pie seems to be get- 
ting dry; it must be yesterday’s.” 
“Yes, and if you don’t eat it today 
it will be tomorrow’s.” 





A Family Affair. 
“So you think Bilkins hasn’t a very 
high opinion of his wife?” 


We need pasteurized swill barrels 
as well as pasteurized milk in the hog 
lot. 











AGENTS. 








“No, but he has of her husband.” 


$2.50 PER DAY SALARY paid one man or 
woman in each town to distribute free 
circulars and take orders for concentrated 
flavorings in tubes, Ziegler Co., 447 G, 
Dearborn &St., Chicago. 











SCHOOLS, 


EVERYBODY 





learn shorthand; 20 lessons 











free. including corrections and suggestions. 
Dougherty’s School, Topeka, Kan. 
— ae — —— } 
HOGS. 





MEADOWBROOK STOCK FARM, L. M. 
Wade, Prop. Centretown, Mo., Breeder and 
raiser of thoroughbred Poland China hogs. 
Prices reasonable. Young stock for sale at 














all times. Correspondence a pleasure. 
__ —— —-= — = ———ed 
GINSENG. 
GINSENG SEED—Choice Ginseng Seed 
$1.25 per 1,000, Each thousand produces 


Every farmer 
BE. Douglass, 


over $200.00 worth of ginseng. 
should grow it Order now. 
Brawley, Mo. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
HOW TO MAKE Spanish rods and cold- 
ometers for treasure seeking. Formula free, 








send 15 cents for printing and postage. Ad- 
dress Jewell Novelty Works, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 

TEN DANDY cake and candy _ recipes. 


Ten cents. Hicks, 74 Pilling St., Brooklyn, 
itp 2 





BEGIN early for a profitable 1914; sell 


the Imperial Self-heating Iron; $:°°0 to 
$20.00 per day profits; salary or commue- 
sion; agents wanted everywhere. Imperial 
Sad Iron Co,, Memphis, Tenn. 














PATTERNS FOR RURAL WORLD READERS. 


In ordering patterns for Waist, give 
bust measure only; for Skirts, give 
waist measure only; for children give 
age only; while for patterns for 
Aprons, say large, small or medium, 

9860—9849. Ladies’ Costume. 

Waist 9860 is cut in six sizes: 32, 
34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust meas- 
ure. Skirt, 9849, cut in five sizes: 22, 
24, 26, 28 and 30 inches waist meas- 
ure. It requires 6 yards of 40-inch 
material for a medium size. This calls 
for two separate patterns, 10c for 
each. 

9850. Ladies’ Komono. 

Cut in three sizes: Small, medium 
and large. It requires 5% yards of 
36-inch material for the medium size. 
Price 10c. 

9586. Ladies’ Dressing Sack. 
Cut in six sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 


and 42 inches bust measure. It re- 
quires 4 yards of 27-inch material for 
a medium size. Price 10c. 
9853. Girls Dress. 
Cut in four sizes: 2, 4, 6 and 8 
years. It requires 3 yards of 44-inch 


material for a 4-year size. Price 10c. 
9743. Ladies’ House Dress. 

Cut in six sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 
and 42 inches bust measure. It re- 
quires 55g yards of 44-inch material 
for a 36-inch size. Price 10c. 

9846. Ladies’ Over All Apron, With 

Long or Shorter Sleeve and Collar, 

and Sleeve Protector. 

Cut in six sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 
and 44 inches bust measure. It re- 
quires 64% yards of 36-inch material 
for a 36-inch size. Price 10c. 

9864. Boys’ Russian Suit with Knick- 
erbockers. 

Cut in four sizes: 3, 4, 5, and 6 
years. It requires 3% yards of 44- 
inch material for a 5-year size. Price 
lc. 

9875. Girls Blouse Dress. 

Cut in four sizes: 8, 10, 12 and 14 
years. It requires 5 yards of 40-inch 
Material for a 14-year size. Price 10c. 


These patterns will be sent to RU- 
RAL WORLD subscribers for 10 cents 
each (silver or stamps). 

If you want more than one pattern, 
send 10 cents for each additional pat- 
tern desired. 

Fill out this coupon and send it to 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 718 
Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo.: 


Pattern No.........S9iz@........ Years 


mast......... S0CM: WARNE. cas ec oe 


Name 


See eeeeeeser eee eeeeeeeseeeee 


Address 


























WANT 


CLASSIFIED 


FOR SALE 


and 


DEPARTMENT 





One 


count as words. 
sults. 


YOU CAN BUY, SELL OR EXCHANGE MOST ANYTHING IN THESE 
COLUMNS AT THE LOW RATE OF 


Cent a Word Each Insertion, 


In this department we will insert your advertisement under a 
classified head for 1 cent a word per issue. 
These little ads. are read by thousands and give re- 
No ad. accepted for less than 25 cents, cash to accompany order. 


Initials and numbers 


TRY A CLASSIFIED AD, 








SMALL ADS. DO BIG THINGS. 


























SELL YOUR PROPERTY quickly no mat- 


ter where or what it is, Be your own 
agent. Pay no commission. Particulars 
free Dept Co-operative Salesman Co., 


Lincoln Nebr. 


RIGHT COUNTRY, right climate, right 
people, righ prices, right terms. Write De- 
velopment League, Bessemer, Michigan. 








80 A. HOWELL CO., 
town; no improvements; 
A. Widener, West Plains, 


IF YOU WANT farms or 
Ozarks of Missouri, farms from 40, 80, 160 
acres and up, at price from $20.00 and up, 
write A. J. Johnston, Merchants Nat'l Bank 
Bidg., Springfield, Mo. 


FOR SALE or trade, 160 acres 
tinger Co. North Dak., 7 miles 
seat. Address Mott, N. D., R. R. 3 


FOR SALE cheap,  Iiocation 
Missouri; eleven hundred acres; fenced; well 
watered with springs; part hill pasture; 
farming land level and no rocks; good barn; 
two houses (poor); four miles from town 
having two trunk lines. Terms; splendid 
+ ag farm, Address, Box 285, Carterville, 
Mo, 


TEXAS 
state. 
pay 5e 


MO., 
price 


Mo. 


6 miles good 
$600 cash. M. 





ranches in the 





in Het- 
from Co, 
Box 1. 





southwest 





SCHOOL LAND for sale by the 
You can buy good land at $2 per acre; 
an acre cash and no more for 40 


age for further 
Co., Desk 51, San Antonio, 


WELL IMPROVED (45-acre farm in the 
west side of Barry Co.; fine location; %4 mil. 
to school; % mi, to church; will sell at a 
bargain. If interested, write me for com- 
plete description and price, Terms if de- 
sired. M. L. Buxton, Purdy. Mo., owner. 


—_ a 


Investor Pub, 
Texas. 


information. 








FARMS WANTED, 





WANTED FARMS from owners for sale. 


We have direct buyers. Send description. 
Magazine, particulars free. Western Sales 
Agency, Minneapolis, Minn. 





——— 








SEED CURN. 





SELECT SEED CORN—Locust Hill Stock 
Farm, Culpeper, Virginia. 


SEED CORN—Boone Co, and Johnson Co., 
ear, $3.00; shelled and graded, $2.50. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. L. H. Gale. Hayti, Mo. 


SEED CORN—White Elephant, selected 
quality, both old and new, all graded, test- 
ed seed, $2.00 per bushel shelled. Robt. 
Plate, Mexico, Mo. 











SEED CORN—Boone Co, and Johnson Co, 
ear, $3.00; shelled and graded. $2.50. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed, L. H. Gale, Hayti, Mo. 


—_—— ————— — 





CLOVER SEED. 


NEW WHITE SWEET COVER SEED— 
ad leaf tobacco. J. T. Mardis, Falmouth, 
y. 

" SEED AND NURSERY STOCK. 
STRAWBERRY plants, $2.00 per 
5,000, $9.00. List free. James Sterling, 

sonia, Ark. 


MEBANE COTTON SEED. Grown on first 
class bottom land, ginned early in October, 








—J 











1,000, 
Jud- 

















sacked and delivered to your station while 
they last for $1 per bushel. A. H. Purdy, 
Bristow, Oklahoma, 

JACKS AND JENNETS. 





JACK FOR SALE or trade, 14% hands; 
black, white points, sure, sound, good server. 
Want registered saddle or standard breed 


stallion. Theodore Milligan, Pinckneyville, 
Illinois. 
———————————SoOS 


HORSES. 





COACH STALLION. FOR SALE—Rezis- 
tered, 6 years old, perfectly sound, a great 
breeder, with size, style and action. Price 
$350 cash if taken | soon. EVERY MARE 
he covered past season is safe in foal, and 
only one returned second time. Write for 
photo, etc., or come.» Ray Rodgers, Bowling 
Green, Mo. 


REGISTERED saddle stallions two and 
four years old. Sire Chester Mede 1676. By 
Chester Dare No. 10. hese horses are 
priced worth the money. Craig Bros., Pitts- 
ville, . Mo. 


R SALE—Registered trotting stal- 
ie colts and 5 








years but 3 per cent interest; send 6¢ post- | 














HELP WANTED. POULTRY. 
MEN AND WOMEN WANTED for gov- FAWN & WHITE I. R. D., 15, $1.90. G@ 
ernment jobs. $65 to $150 month, Vaca-/ Kitterer, Emma, Mo. : 
tions; steady work. Parcel post means many 
appointments. Common education suffi- THOROUGHBRED, bred to lay, Single 
cient, “Pull” unnecessary, Write immedi-|Comb Rhode Island Red eggs for hatchin 
ately for free list of positions open to/ $1.59 15, . EB bar, G 
you. Franklin Institute, Dept, E168 Ro- Okla. = = >. B. Rose cer. Tod 
chester, N. Y. 
— — — SINGLE C B MINOROAS and Rose Comb 
FARMS AND LANDS. - ane and eggs. F. Kremer, 
SELL OR TRADE—200 acres good Ellis WHITE WYANDOTTE 15 $1.50; 100 
county land. For information write F. . enes, a 
Lineloosse. Chaney: Obiakor: $5.00, Mrs, Arthur Lemert, Cedar Vale, Kan, 





WHITE WYANDOTTES; 
cockerels, $3.50, $5; few cheaper cockerels, 
White Langshans, Write your wants, Mrs, 
Howard Erhart, Independence, Kan. 


EGGS from Fawn and White Indian Run- 
ner ducks. White egg strain; show winners, 
$1.25 per 13. 8. C. Reds (Carver strain), 
$1.50 per 15. Mrs M. A. Hasiey, Exeter, Mo. 


EGGS—From_ B. P. Rocks, Rhode Island 
Reds, White Orpingtons; all of the best 
Strains; prices $2 per 15; $3.50 per 30; $5 
per 45; satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. M. BE, 
Orewyler, Miami, Okla, 


TIP TOP BARRED ROCKS. Egcs from 
my nine strains $1.50 per 13. C. C. Waller, 
Vermont!, Mo. 


MONEY IN SQUABS. pairs 0 
Homers for sale. $1.25 per pair. §8&. C. 
Brown Leghorrn eggs, 75c per setting. Write 
Wesley Budde, Red Bud, Ill, 


WHITE ROCK EGGS, extra quality; also 


good scoring 














Several 








best new potato known. Circular, Sidney 
Schmidt, Chillicothe, Mo. 

. 4 

BUFF ORPINGTON EGGS, $1.50 per 16 


out of pen consisting 
pullets; headed by 
Hutchinson 
last year 
Geneseo, 


of my best hens and 
cock that won Ist at 
poultry show and ist cockerel 
ait Newton, Mrs. Maggie Board, 
ans. 





SICILIAN BUTTERCUPS—No finer stock 
in existence; eggs for hatching, $2.50 per 15; 
$4 per 30. Frank Miller, Route 7, Okla- 
homa City, Okla, 


WHITE WYANDOTTES, exclusively farm 
raised; early cockerels, $1.25; two $1.00 each, 
Eggs, 15, Tic; 100, $4.00, J. D. Bradshaw, 
Barnett, Mo., R. F. D. 


FAWN AND WHITE indian Runner duck 
eggs, $2.00 per 13; Barred P, Rocks, $1 per 
13. J. Gibert, Webster Groves, Mo.. R. 4. 


ANCONAS—Best chicken for farm pur- 
poses. Small eaters; best layers. My stock 
is first-class. Eggs for hatching, $23 for 30; 
$5.00 per hundred. Baby chicks, $2 per 
dozen, T. Z. Richey, Cannelton, Indiana. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS of: the 
Thompson Ringlet strain, Eggs for hatch- 
ing, some cocks, cockerels and hens direct 
from BD. B. Thompson of New York, Pen 
eggs, $2 to $3 for 16. Utility flock eggs, 
$1.25 for 15 or $3.50 for 50, $6 for 100, Dates 
ed Circulars free, 














eggs booked in advance, 
F, Siefker, Defiance, Mo. 


BEST POULTRY JOURNAL JUBLISH-~ 
ED, for the price, 12 months 15 cents. 
Chock full of hen sense and common 
sense, by Hobbs, Kempster, Quisenber- 
ry, Lawry, Hill, Branch and Searle. 
Useful Poultry Journal, Trenton, Mo, 


SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS— 

Pure white, pure bred. Nice maies 
for sale; no females. Fancy eggs for 
hatching, $4.50 per hundred. Good as 
the best; testimonial on request. J. BE, 
Haynes, Prairie du Rocher, Hl. 


FOR SALE—Indian Runners, one drake 

and five ducks; golden Fawn and 
White—kind that lay big white eggs. 
Mrs Mary L, Singleton, Laddonia, Mo. 


ROCKS, reds, silver laced Wyandottes and 
Brown Leghorns; eggs by express or post. 
Write for free poultry book. Sunnyside 
Poultry Farm, Box 22, Owensville, Mo, 

















EGGS—15 fertile eggs, postpaid $1; from 
pure single comb brown Leghorns. Mrs, 
Kenyon, Tyrone, Okla. 


ROSE COMB REDS, eggs, $4.25, 100 eggs; 
$2.75 50; $1.25. 15. Fishel strain. English 
White Indian Runner duck eggs, $2.50, 13 
eggs; Add 20 per cent on egg prices. I 
will prepay parcel post or express. James 
A. Harris, Latham, Kansas. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS—Both mat- 
ings; eggs reasonable for the quality. Won 
ist, 24 and 6th pullets, ist, 24, 34 and 4th 
cockerels, and ist and 2d hens at Jefferson 
City, Mo., with 143 Barred Rocks on exhi- 
bition. W. W. Graves, Jefferson City Mo. 











OZARK STRAIN—S. C, R. I. Reds, «ges, 
$1.00 to $2.00 ‘setting, $5.00 to $8.00 per 


hundred. White and fawn Indian Runners, 
eggs. $1.00 for 13, E. M. Pinto, St. James, 
0.* 





$1.00 BUYS 15 eggs from rose comb 
Red  prize-winners, $5.00 per 100. 
winter layers. Write me, Mrs. C. A. 
Hillside Poultry. Farm, Mansfield, Mo. 








THE COW FOR ROCKY PASTURES, The 











lions, mares, fillies at very| cow that responds to good treatment, The 
low prices. Colman Stock Farim,| Ayrshire. Try her. The coming cow. L. A. 
Creve Coeur, St. Louis Co., Mo. Tucker, Cam Springs, Pa. 

STALLION—For sale, a coming 3-year- FOR SALE— choice bull 
old registered trotting stallion, grandson of | calves for sale, from two to ven months 
Ashland -Wilkes, 2:17%, sire of 63 trotters | old, from high-class, heavy~ ucing Jer- 
and 57 pacers: large; $250; other breeding | seys. Write me for prices, stating age you 
+a% W A, White, Sarcoxie. Mo., R. R. 2. want. D. S. Mayhew. Monett, Mo, 
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Horseman 
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The Vermont State Fair will be held 
at White River Junction, September 
15th to 18th. F. L, Davis is the secre- 
tary. 











The  fifty-fourth North Carolina 
State Fair will be held October 19th 
to 24th at Raleigh. Josepr E. Pogue 
is secretary. 





August 18th to 21st are the dates of 
sixty-eighth fair of the Ashtabula 
County Agricultural Society. H. J. 
Warner is the secretary of the society. 


Since Pennsylvania has passed a 
law limiting the working day of a 
horse to 15 hours out of 24, Missouri 
has begun a campaign for a similar 
law. 





Hillsboro, Ohio; has selected Au- 
gust 4th to 7th as the dates for their 
annual fair and W. E. Calvert h:s been 
elected secretary. A large program is 
being planned with nine class races, 
all with good purses. 


Darlingten, Wisconsin, will be the 
scene of the Big White Fair of the 
Lafayette County Agricultural Socie- 
ty, on August 25th to 28th. Pres. R. 
BE. Orton and Secretary Thomas Kir- 
wan say they will have some sensa- 
tional racing this year. 

_—_—_—_- 

' Airdale, the world’s champion year- 
ling trotter, has been sent to Lon Mc- 
Donald, at Indianapolis, to be made 
ready for his engagements. His rec- 
ord as a yearling is 2:15%; as a two- 
year-old 2:15%; what will he do asa 
three-year-old? 





A tract of land near the outskirts 
of Evansville, Indiana, has been pur- 
chased and an organization formed 
which is known as the West Side Mat- 
inee Club. A half-mile track will be 
built and regular meetings held dur- 
ing the summer. 





The Rush County Fair Association, 
of Rushville, Indiana, held their an- 
riual meeting recently at which they 
elected W. H. Alexander, of Rushville, 
president and John G. Thomas as sec- 
retary. Rushville is a member of the 
eastern Indiana Circuit. 





Col. George D. Sherman, of Port 
Henry, New York, recently purchased 
the four-year-old pacing colt, Major 
Hoyt by Charley Hoyt 2:06%, from 
Mabel by Maplewood, of Edward E. 
Cripping, of Lawrenceburg, Indiana. 
The price, according to reports, was 
$4,250. 





FOR SHEEP AND 


HORSES. 


ENSILAGE 








We have been feeding ensilage for 
the last eight years, and in that time 
we have fed over 4,000 sheep and 
lambs. They all had more or less en- 
silage fed to them. Of course, in that 
time we have learned some things | 
about feeding it, and also about mak-, 
ing ensilage. 

* When we first began to fill our silos, 
we cut our corn in the milk stage or | 
at the beginning of glazing, and we | 
used the big eastern silage corn. Here} 
are two of our first mistakes. Now | 
we let the corn get ripe enough, 80 | 
that when we get through filling our! 
silos we go right on and cut the re-| 
mainder of the corn into shocks. The ; 
se.ond mistake was in using the so-/} 
called “ensilage corn.” If you want | 
good, sweet ensilage, use your own! 
field corn, cut it as above and have the 
ensilage cutter knives sharp so as to 
cut as fine as possible, tramp solid; 
don’t put any water on it. We made 
this mistake also the first few years. 
We can not say we never lost any 
lambs or sheep by feeding it for we 
did lose some and we were putting up 
that green ensilage, as it was soyr, 
and-would mold-easily. But the last 
few years since we have learned our 
lesson well, we have not lost any 
sheep or lambs by feeding it. We are 
always careful when we open a silo, 
that none of the moldy ensilage that 
: y be im the first foot or co, gets to 
the sheep or horses, as it will kill 
them if:they get enough of it; this 
goes to the eattle. 

Our horses and mules get all. they 
want of the good sweet ensilage and 























will leave corn or hay to eat it. They 





are always in good condition and shed 
the long hair much earlier in the 
spr: We never had a sick horse 
that was caused by feeding ensilage, 
in fact, we have not had a sick horse 
since we began feeding silage. We 
have two silos and they hold about 
220 tons, and it costs us 55 cents per 
ton to fill them, crediting our teams 
$4, and the extra men $1.75 per day. 
The corn that we husked from the 
20 acres that was left after filling the | 
silos made 95 bushel per acre. The last | 
three years we have been putting one | 
load of soybeans to two loads of corn | 
in our silo, feeding (the beans) in 
with the corn, so as to get them; 
thoroughly mixed. The beans will turn | 
black if they are not’ thoroughly | 
mixed with the corn. This combina- | 
tion makes the best ensilage we ever | 
used, and our sheep, horses and cattle | 
eat it clean, and the hogs fight for any | 
that may be spilled out of the feed | 
trough. 

We feed our sheep about a quarter 
of a pound per head at the start, and | 
gradually increase this until they get | 
all they will clean up in 12 hours, | 
which is about four pounds per head, | 
for old sheep and about three pounds | 
for lambs. 

There is not anything that I know | 
of, in the way of feed, that ranks; 
above silage and cottonseed meal for | 
breeding ewes. They will produce | 
strong, healthy lambs, will have a/! 
strong flow of milk for the youngsters 
at the start and will leave alfalfa or | 
good clover hay for sweet-soy-corn | 
ensilage. | 

Our 98 western yearlings topped the 
market in Pittsburg Jan. 19. They 
were soy-corn-ensilage cottonseed 
meal fed—E. C. Darling, Coshocton | 
Co., Ohio. | 


| 
MORE ENTHUSIASM NEEDED. | 














The devotees of the trotting horse | 
game have been depending too much | 
upon its achievements in the “glorious 
past” while those followers of every | 
other have gone ahead and_ kept | 
abreast with the times, and, to get 
the support of the public, haye de- | 
vised ways and means to make their | 
games popular. Old methods, old rules } 
and old-fashioned ways must be! 
brushed aside in the battle for the! 
light-harness horsemen so that they 
can regain the recognition of the pub- | 
lic. We -have attended conventions | 
similar to those called this month | 
where a number of men have arisen 
and in well-rounded, oratorical phras- 
es, asserted what we must do; they 
sat down amid thunders of applause | 
and never were heard again. We have | 
gotten beyond that stage now. Let | 
us hope that good, live committees | 
are appointed to see that | 


changes for the good of everybody 
are made, and then we can look for 
results. All the buncombe in the 
world will not cause our grandstands 
to fill. We want to see those who 
love racing come and enjoy them- 
selves; we want no laws that will per- 


mit long scoring, no long waits be- | 
Every- 


tween races and no delays. 
thing must go with a snap and vim 
at our meetings. How quickly would 
enthusiasm fade in the public mind 
if baseball, tennis, football, 


so. It seems that quick, decisive, in- 
telligent action is the only kind that 
counts in every other sport but in the 
races given by our trotting associa- 
tions. 


tion in session this month is to ad- 
journ without accomplishing anything. 
The members of both the National and 
American associations know where 
the fault lies, and knowing this surely 
they have intelligence enough to sug- 
gest a remedy or to call for the opin- 


ions of every one prominently con- | 


ne ted with the industry. Horscown- 
ers and trainers represent the most 
patient class of men in the world. 
They are disheartened by the way our 
meetings are conducted, they see that 
none of their best features are ad- 
vertised, they observe the gradual 


ings which incompetent judges make. 


They see the whole afternoon’s racing | , 
‘drag along while some smart fellow | yars old and has cost at the rate giy- 
| in the stand is telling of some race he | en above the sum of $38. She also hag 
|saw somewhere else, and here is the | 4a yearling costing to date $26, anda 


only time and the place to tell it. We 
have all seen this and as it is neither 
“business” 


adopted so that the general public will 


understand them as well as they do! 


the rules governing all other sports. 
When that day comes our grandstands 
will be crowded and everybody will 


be talking about the great improve- | 


ments in the conduct of our meetings, 


how prompt every heat was called, | 


how keen were the contests and how 
close and exciting were the finishes.— 
Breeder and Sportsman. 





DRAFT HORSES PROFITABLE, 


It is not difficult to show that un- 
der average farm conditions the draft 


horse is one of the most profitable | 


products and perhaps the most profit- 
able of all live stock: 
low that one should devote all his ef- 
forts in that direction or cover his 
farm with such animals. 


basket | 
ball, or any of our other games were | 
to drag along, everybody listless or | 
moving as if it were a trouble to do! 


_ The laws governing them al-| 
low this, so let us see if the associa- | 


nor policy to allow such 
work to continue it will be better for | 
all concerned if a new set of rules be! 


It does not fol- | 


He should, } 
proper | however, keep one or two’ strictly mals.—H. E. Tweed, Brown Co., Ohio, 


We 
first-class mares, As a general prop. 
osition it may be said that one-half of 
the necessary farm teams should be 
draft mares. If necessary to buy them 
they will at present cost some 25 
cent mor: than geldings of the same 
| quality, but will be much the better 
investment. If one-half the farm team 
is mares and the same are properly 
managed, never again will it be nee 
essary to buy another horse for the 
team and in the course of time there 
will be a surplus to sell. 

In such a prospect, the quality of 
dam should have careful attention ag 
the production of horses is not a mat- 
ter of months but of several years, 
and ultimate results are determined 
largely by the choice of dam and of 
course by proper mating. 

Let us suppose that a good young 
draft mare kept of course for farm 
work and capable of paying her way 
for that purpose is bred and at the end 
of a year gives birth to a colt. The 
same has cost the price of service or 
say $15. Let us follow this colt 
| through the first three years of its life 
after which time it becomes useful, 
‘Turing the first year we charge pas- 
ture and feed at $10, during the see- 
'ond at $13, and for the third $14, or 
a total including service of $52, the 
i/eost of the three-year-old. (Many of 
our readers will disagree with Mr, 
Tweed in the matter of costs.—The 





emptying of the grandstands and be-| Editors.) 


come dismayed with some of the rul-! 


In the meantime, however, the dam 
has dropped three more colts, one 
every year. One of these is now two 


| suckling costing but $15, the price of 
service. Tabulating we have at the 
end of third year, four colts with an 
expense of $52, $38, $26 and $15, re- 
spectively or a total of $131. 

We may now inquire as to probable 
value of these colts and then as to 
profits. Sold on the present country 
market and at an average price be- 
tween geldings and fillfes, the latter 
selling higher than the former, these 
colts would be sought at $175, $125, 
$75 and $50, respectively, or a total of 
| $425, which lesg $131, the cost of rais- 
ing as given above, gives a profit of 
$194. 

It is not supposed, though that these 
colts are raised for market but for 
home use and when thus used they 
| will be even more profitable, not alto- 
gether in dollars but largely in the 
satisfaction of having just what is 
needed and the same reared and brok- 
en with care and in accord with our 
own ideas. Those who do not raise 
| but buy their farm horses must pay 
|raisers long profits ani take many 
chances of getting undesirable ani- 
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attempted by any concern. 


be shipped to you immediately without your sending a cent or 
a. jasher _ making a deposit—you pay absolutely at yourown convenience, 
8 ity, 
roan andetioscurn No Monthly Payments 
Fete ot eee ehak’ Lad That’s the splendid thing about Hartman’s Credit Plan for 
detachable hinges, farmers. Most farmers meet their obligations when they sell 
easily removed. Tubsup- their crops and stock. That’s when you can settle with Hart- 
on heavy legs, man—pay all or part in six months, nin months or a year if 
braced. Im- you like. trusts you implicitly, 
ment securely fastened No Advance Payments 


Mind you, Hartman doesn’t ask you tosend a penny in ad- 
vance no matter how much you order. This Credit Plan is simplicity itself. 
No red tape—no extra 


ity of 








% arges—no moctgages, no 
le ise in writing to pay at s times as 


them 


e Now On: 
. We’ hed pri 
peppattenptet Py tec pn bape! 
if you prefer, but it is your privilege to use your 
ence or even 2 year later. 
‘You must see i 


Ry pe Just give us 
prom: rs er- 
t means wide open credit for you, Order what you want, When ge 


the goods arrive take them home and examine 
the énd of 30 days you decide to keep them notif: 


ou may 
Taedit 


y+=-\Hartman’s Special 
=| Farm Credit Plan 


Hartman’s, the great $10,000,000 Furniture and Home Furnishin 
House, of Chicago, has devised a credit plan especially adapted to the 
needs of farmers along lines of the President’s recommendation to Congress regarding a 
extension of farm credits. Only the great Hartman concern with its enormous 
capital, 22 big retail stores and gigantic mai! order house, could makesuch a plan successful. 


Take Your Own Time To Pay 


This credit plan is different from anything ever before 
It enables the farmer to make full 
use of his credit in just the way that suits him best. You need no longer deny 
ourself the furniture and home furnishings you’ve so long wished for. You 
order any amount of furniture you want- from a rocker to a 
complete outfit for every room in the house—and the goods will 
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WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH 
AMERICAN CROPS. 


oo 


By E. A. Season. 


1 have been greatly impress¢d dur- 
ing my institute work with the ignor- 
gnce or thriftlessness of many of the 
farmers. There seems no reason for 
jgnorance, for United States and state 
ierature upon most topics relating to 
agriculture and horticulture, is free 
for the asking. In many instances a 
penurious disposition prevails, and the 
main business of farming as carried 
on in some sections appears to be 
more of a mining operation, digging 
out and ca:rying off (in crops) the 
rich deposits without making returns 
or rather it can be equaled to a con- 
stant drawing one nature’s great bank 
(the soil) with but the 1aost meager 
returns of fertility, and as the pro- 
ductive powers of the farms decrease, 
dissatisfaction prevails, I know of 
soils which 25 years ago produced 
abundant harvests and made the farm- 
jing communities prosperous, are now 
unequal to the support of a constant- 
ly increasing population. This deteri- 
oration has greatly affected the soils 
of a portion of New York, Ohio, Mis- 
souri and many other states. 

Within the 20 years between 1880 
and 1900 the actual land values of my 
native state of Ohio shrank $360,000,- 
000, and this originally a banner state 
in regard to fertility. Years ago Ohio 
was a fine wheat growing state, today 
our average is only 14 bushels per 
acre and we are beaten by many bush- 
els by Pagan China. 

When we realize that every ton of 
wheat with its straw, draws from the 
ground, 59 pounds of nitrogen, 20% 
pounds of phosphoric acid, 22 pounds 
of potash, we can readily understand 
the reason for soil deterioration, when 
a corresponding amount of plant food 
is not replaced. 

The average American production of 
the following crops is viz: Wheat, 14 
bushels per acre; oats, 30 bushels per 
acre; potatoes, 97.15 bushels per acre; 
cotton, 185 pounds per acre. 

While the average of the European 
crops is as follows: Wheat, 32 bush- 
els per acre; oats, 45 bushels per 
acre; potatoes, 199.84 bushels per 
acre; cotton in Egypt, 400 pounds per 
acre. 

The lands of Europe have been 
farmed for very many more years, 
even centuries than those of America, 
but American farmers have been slow 
to recognize the truth that the de- 
crease in crops has been due to the 
drawing out of the soil the valuable 
plant foods which they have not re- 
placed. The farmers of Europe long 
ago recognized the facts that a con- 
stant drawing on the soil without re- 
placement, would mean failure and 
eventual ruin to their industry. 

Farm manures are not in these 
years sufficient to supply the soil, and 
we must resort to the condensed or 
commercial ones which are fully. as 
efficient, if available or in other 
words, in a condition for immediate 
use by plants. The European farmer 
uses on an average, 600 pounds to the 
acre of a fertilizer containing 8 per 
cent of available phosphoric acid, 4 
per cent; actual potash, and 4% per 
cent of nitrogen that is available. 

American farmers, on the average, 
apply only 200 pounds to the acre of 
a fertilizer containing 8 per cent phos- 
phoric acid (not always available) 4 
per cent actual potash,.and 2 per cent 
of mostly unavailable nitrogen. 

Now this is all wrong. We feed our 
stock with as near a balanced ration 
a8 we can get. We do not feed our 
young stock chiefly for fattening or 
quickly maturing, but we first desire 
to develop the size then round out and 
mature. Just so with our plants. 
First, we desire the full size the 
height, and as large frame work as 
possible; this we furnish with nitro- 
gen that is immediately useful, we do 
hot want to waste money on nitrates 
that are so slow in becoming in a con- 
dition for use by plants that the sea- 
son is far spent. Plant analysis shows 
that in many respects nitrogen is 
Most important of the plant foods. 
European farmers understand this, 
4nd our pitifully small lds are due 

failure on our part to appreciate 
the necessity of using nitrogen which 

iately acts upon the plants. 

Ta the rr. analysis on our 
fertilizer bags no or is given 
of the availability of the nitrogen 
employed, 


I have frequently found material 


jhas already begun. 


like leather scraps, garbage tankage, 
hair and wool waste. These ma- 
terials are termed nitrogenous, but 
years are required to render them 
available to plants, and then they only 
contain from one-fifth to one-tenth as 
much activity as nitrate of soda. 

We usually mix one bag of nitrate 
of soda with six or eight bags of a 
reputable fertilizer, shoveling it over 
three or four times on a tight barn 
floor. 

This will give most satisfactory re- 
sults if applied to plants where growth 
There should be 
legislation in regard to the matter of 
guarantees of available nitrogen as 
well as the guarantees of the mineral 
contents of our fertilizers.. 





WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA, 





By W. H. Bowman. 

are away down here in the land of | 
sunshine and aligators. 
home at Bourbon, Ind., 
after stopping at several places, final- 
ly landed here, Feb. 1. Rented a five- 
room cottage, all furnished. The wom- 
en do the cooking, and 1 do the eat- | 
ing. 


fruits. The cocoanut, ba- | 
lime, orange and lemon grow 
Several kinds grow wild. Feb- | 


tropical 
nanna, 
here. 


marked from 70 to 84 
above. There is always a pleasant 
breeze from the ocean. They tell me 
it never goes higher than $2 to 96 in 
the summer, and there has never | 
been a sunstroke or prostration from | 
the heat. 

West Palm Beach is on the west 
side of Lake Worth; Palm Beach is 
on Palm Island; it is called the “Mil- 
lionaire’s play grounds.” Lake Worth | 
is % to % miles wide and 20 miles | 
long. Light boats dock here. Paim 
Isiand is about one-haif mile wide 
and lays on the sea shore. 
Beach has some very fine hotels; one, 
the Poinciana, has 3,000 rooms. Their 
rates are from $6 to $12 a day; their 
expense is heavy; it takes at least 500 
guests each day to pay their ex- 
penses; it belongs to the Flagler Co. 
They have six big hotels on the east 
coast. There are not as many tourists 
as usual this winter. 

Rents and provisions are very high. 
I pay $60 a month for our cottage. It 
has rented for $100 a month. All 
meats, flour and canned goods are 
shipped from the north. We pay $2 
a bushel for potatoes, butter 45 cents, 
beefsteak, from 35 to 45 cents,~vege- 
tables are high, too, although they are 
raised here. Every person dresses in 


Mercury has 


| ain clothing; the ladies wear summer 


garments; the men usually dress in 
linen and Panama hats. There are 
not many insects, a few mosquitoes, 


but very few flies. They are opening 
up the Everglades very fast. The soil 
is black and very rich, and will pro- 
duce all kinds of vegetables and trop- 
ical fruits without fertilizer. About all 
the residents here are northern people. 





GLEN RAVEN EGG FARM NOTES, 





Editor Rural World: The Brown 
Leghorn hens and pullets on the farm, 
laid during the three winter months 
1,037 eggs. Laying 166 eggs in De- 
cember, 420 in January and 451 in 
February and the latter month has 
been the most winterish of the three, 
with lots of snow and sleet on the 
ground most of the time. Had it not 
been for so much snow, the egg record 
would have doubled the above figures, 
however, we have made good use of 
the eggs, as part of them were sold 
for good prices, and others incubated. 
During the last seven days of January 
the egg output was 17 dozen, these all 
went into two incubators, and the 204 
eges turned out 176 chicks that are 
just doing fine, growing and feather- 
ing fast. 

There is considerable grass and 
green weeds that the hens forage on, 
together with grit and gravel, that 
they can pick up when the ground is 
bare, but when all outdoors is covered 
with ice, we have to supply every- 











We left our | and then they | 
Jan. 1, and! prink of some sort should be kept ~~ 


ruary has been warm with cool nights. | }jxe water 





| pie and have it too. 


and give some sharp grit, and keep 
the hens laying in spite of cold, 
stormy weather, of course, they should 
have some sort of green feed, but the 
wheat bran is a bulky feed that don’t 
fatten them and it’s an egg producer. 
Wheat bran is also a good all-day feed | 
to put before the baby chicks, they | 
can eat it from the very start, and will | 
continue to eat it, if it is kept in shal- 
low boxes in their runs. The coarser 
grain is best food in a litter to in- 
duce them to scratch. It is a natural 
insti ct of the chick to scratch, even 
if they never saw a hen mother, they 
will scratch just the same. Exercise 
is essential to good health and growth 
of the chicks, and come out of the 
hover in the morning with a rush, 
flopping their little wings. The first 
thing they seem to want is a drink, 
and they are not particular if it is 
milk or water, but along during the 
day they seem partial to milk. We 


I and my wife and daughter Daisy | sometimes add a little blue stone to | 


| the water, to tone up the weaker ones, 
“rush the milk can. 


fore the chicks all day. If we water 
them now and then they will certain- 
l dy make a plaything of it—rush and 
crowd until everyone is wet. This is 


not right, no chick should be alowed | 
We have all kinds of vegetables and | to get wet, either with milk or water. 


i The latter is most objectionable, as it 
has a tendency to glue their feathers 
ito their bodies and doesn’t wear 


Mo. 


An old ee ay 


Farmin eton, 


| says, “Soii cannot give up its plant} 
|food and have plenty left.” Fertility | 
{maintenance is no idle suggestion. 


Keep in touch with your college of | 
| agriculture and experiment station. No | 
| farmer should be without the bulletins | 
They deal with 
| practical matters as vital to the pro- 
i gressive farmer as the text book is to 


olen | the school boy. 


| of these institutions. 


To Please the Neighbors. 
“Why don’t your wife sing for the 


baby when it cries?” 
“We found out the neighbors would . 
rather hear the baby.” 
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THIS BIG 3: FOOT TELESCOPE 


with Patented Solar Eye Piece 


Never before has it been possible to 
obtain a Multi-focal telescope with solar eyepiece attach- 
beeause we have made 


in tremendous 
manufacturer in Europe with cheap 


special arrangements with the inventors, 
patent royalties, and have them made 
quantities by a large 

labor, we are enabled to give you this outfit, 


RURAL 


Read signs invis- 
Use it in cases 


Take the Excelsior Multi-focal Tele- 
seope with you on pleasure and vaca- 
tien trips. and you can take in all the 
at a glance—ships miles out; 
encircled by vapors: 
tourists climbing up 


is found of infinite value in 
discovering microbes and germs in plants and seeds, etc, 
Excelsior Multi-focal Telescope is mechanically cor- 
exclude 
Powerful lenses, scientifically grounded and adjusted. Handy 
to carry—will go in pocket when closed, but. when opened 
Cireumference, 5% inches. 
with solar eyepiece and 
have sold for $8 to $10, or even more, 
We do not elaim our telescope is as nice and expensive 
im every particular of construction as a $10 telescope should 
but it is a 
Each telescope is provided with 
2 interchangeable objective lenses—one for ordinary range 
the other for extra long range in 

increasing the power and utility of Tel- 
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From the Producer 
To the Consumer 


DIRECT FROM PRODUCER 


CONSUMER, 


TO 





Editor Rural World:—From Illinois 
Tradesman, the official organ of 
Springfield Federation of Labor: . 

“We used to smile in manner gay, 
And called the farmer man a jay, 
Who chewed a straw and said ‘By 

gum!’ 
And thought he was going some 
if he could blow a silver dime 
While up ‘ter town fer one good time. 
That was the way we felt of yore, 
But we don’t feel that way no more. 
Old Si hikes around today 
With car loads of vegetables and hay, 
And live stock too, and lots of things, 
Enough to ransom petty kings. 
His bank account is large and fat. 
He no more wears the ‘hey rube’ hat. 
His wad of money makes us sore. 
We used to kid him, but—no more.” 


Below we give from Wall Street 
Journal the packing middle-men, capi- 
tal stock, surplus, total, 

Swift & Co., capital, $75,000,000, sur- 
plus, $33,000,000, total, $108,000,000; 
Armour & Co., capital, $20,000,000, 
Surplus, $84,000,00.0, total,” $104,000,- 
000; Morris & Co., capital, $3,000,000, 
surplus, $26,000,000, total, *$29,000,000; 
Cudahy & Co., capital, $12,000,000, 
surplus, $5,593,000, total, $17,593,000; 
Sulzberger & Sons Co., $30,000,- 
000, surplus, $5,500,000, total, $35,500,- 
000. Total capital, $140,000,000, total 
surplus, $154,500,000, grand total, 
$294,500,000, 

Earnings returns on the $140,000,- 
000 capital stock of these five com- 
panies are 14.76 per cent. But amount 
earned on the capital employed, that 
is, on capital stock and surplus in- 
vested in the business, was 7.02 per 
cent. It is to be noted that these 
large surpluses have been allowed 
to increase and have been put back 
into the properties. 

Look at Armour & Co.—capital 
stock, $20,000,000, and surplus of $84,- 
600,000. 

Far.ers and consumers, how long 
are we going to let dollars do our 
buichering? 

Direct from the farm to the consum- 
er is coming and must continue to 
come more and more. 

Small packing houses at good coun- 
try points and output sold direct to 
consumers will leave to the people a 
whole line of middlemen’s profits and 
extra transportation. 

Farmers, remember you must orga- 
nize, standardize and advertise. 

VIRGIL I. WIRT, 

Virden, I11. 





WITH 
FARMERS, 


COMPETING AMERICAN 





In matters of government the farm- 
ers of America are mercilessly de- 
ceived, and their financial interests 
are notoriously disregarded. If it is 
a fact that ours is a government “of 
the people, by the people and for the 
people,” as one of our greatest rulers 
declared, our present rulers act as 
though they do not regard the agri- 
cultural classes as part of the people. 
And in speaking of the ruling classes 
we have no reference to political par- 
ties in a sense of discrimination, for, 
so far as the farmers’ interests are 
concerned, they seem to sail in the 
same boat. 

But to properly understand recent 
legislation and the effects that are 
following it, it is necessary to study 
certain facts connected with the busi- 
ness of farming. The farmers’ only 
source of revenue is the sale of sur- 
plus products. Whether that revenue 
be large or small depends upon two 
things—the quality of the surplus and 
the price received for it. Of these 
two the price is the most important. 

Therefore, whoever controls the 

rice of the farmers’ stuff controls 

eir revenue, and whatever law or 
other contingency reduces the price 
of farm products reduces the revenue 
of those who produce them. Increas- 
ing the surplus without increasing 
the demand reduces the price. The 
surplus may be increased by in- 
creased production, or by bringing to 
eur markets competing products from 
@ther countries, This has the same 





effect on the prices as constantly re- 
curring bumper crops has, and a law 
that created or permitted: such a com- 
petition that was not permissible be- 
fore is responsible for the reduced 
revenue, as also are those who enact- 
ed the law. 


That such competition is an injury 
to the farming interests of the United 
States, as like competition is claimed 
to be injurious to other industrial in- 
terests of the country, has long been 
understood by our lawmakers, and to 
restrict it so as to make it less harm- 
ful importers have been required to 
pay for the privilege of bringing their 
commodities to the markets of the 
United States to sell in competition 
with the products of our own people. 


But for some years our ruling 
classes have chafed under these re- 
strictions, and have been’ eager to 
withdraw such protection from the 
agricultural classes. During the lat- 
ter part of Mr. Taft’s administration 
a strenuous effort was made _ to 
abolish that protection, at least so far 
as Canada was concerned, and in con- 
sequence of that effort the voters em- 
phatically repudiated the rule of Mr. 
Taft. But politicians are slow to 
learn, almost as slow as farmers are 
to act in matters that vitally concern 
them. The protection referred to, so 
far as farming is concerned, has been 
removed, and the world’s products 
are made practically free to enter our 
markets in competition with our own 
stuff, and the results we foresaw and 
urged before the enactment are com- 
ing. During the months of October 
and November of last year eighteen 
million pounds of meat was brought 
here from other countries. This is 
three times as much as was brought 
here during the entire year of 1912, 
when the tariff restrictions were in 
force. Did we need it? We have 
never been without a surplus to ship 
abroad to supply foreign demands 
that other countries could not so well 
supply. Did its coming make meat 
any cheaper to our consumers? The 
prices charged consumers in_ this 
country prove to the contrary. But 
it competes with home-grown meat 
stock and reduces the price paid to 
American farmers. 


But where did all this meat come 
from? Eight millions came from Can- 
ada, six millions from Argentina in 
South America—much of it, it ap- 
pears, by way of England—three mil- 
lion from Australia, and about half a 
million from Uruguay, also in South 
America. And it came because it was 
admitted to our markets as free as 
though the stock had been grown and 
slaughtered in Indiana or Illinois. 
During the same two months 253,358 
head of cattle came free from Canada 
and Mexico. 


And that is not all. Corn is com- 
ing to our eastern seaboards from 
South American countries, and is so 
affecting prices that this: staple pro- 
duct commands lower prices in the 
East than in the corn belt markets. 
Formerly the eastern demand was 
supplied by rail from the great central 


states. That now seems to be 
changed, and water transportation 
supplies our eastern demand and 


takes from our corn belt and’ great 
lines of rgilroad their surest and best 
customers and business. 

Nearly all our home demands are 
likewise affected, and other crops as 
much or more than corn. The De- 
partment of Agriculture tells us that 
the importations of wheat during the 
month of November, 1918, were 127,- 
000 bushels, against only 2,000 bushels 
during November, 1912. Of flour there 
was imported during last November 
10,124 barrels, nearly twice as much 
as during the same month a year be- 
fore. During last November 5,132,308 
bushels of oats were brought into our 
markets from abroad, whereas only 
4,266 bushels came during the same 
time the year before. Last Novem- 
ber’s receipt of competing potatoes 
was 764,863 bushels, against only 10,- 
668 bushels in November, 1912. When 
we have large crops at home, as we 
did not have last year, the effect will 
be disastrous. The present adminis- 
tration’s own reports certainly prove 
that. We appeal to the farmers to be 
on their guard, with a better system 





of marketing that will find and supply 
the interior demands.,—Up-to-Date 
Farming. 





ECONOMIC LAW. 





Editor Rural World:—Economic 
law is that law of life which domin- 
ates the mind and directs the reason- 
ing intelligence into paths of least re- 
sistance in arriving at desired results. 
This law does not. determine what 
shall or shall not be done by living 
intelligence; but it directs our efforts 
to produce and to do that which we 
want to produce or do as individuals 
or as a people, by the least expendi- 
ture of brains or physical labor. When 
this law is disregarded, either through 
ignorance or by intention nature ex- 
acts her penalty and man individual- 
ly and collectively is the loser. To 
live in accord with economic law is 
to better understand nature’s laws, 
thereby making it possible to bring 
into more harmonious relation man 
and his environment. Recognition of 
this law and the adjustment of indi- 
vidual and community life to its de- 
mands is essential to rapid progress 
and the degree of such _ recognition 
determines in like degree man’s 
health, happiness and material wel- 
fare. 

What-is true of nature in its con- 
servation of energy should also be 
true of man individually. When two 
or more of us combine in a business 
partnership we recognize economic 
law by searching our intelligence for 
a common purpose. We unconscious- 
ly recognize the progressive power of 
concentrated force. This is still fur- 
ther true when a corporation joins 
many individuals also for a common 
purpose. These individuals may wide- 
ly differ in their likes and dislikes, 
their beliefs and nationalities, their 
habits and intelligence, but in a cor- 
poration they find a common ground 
meeting and a practical way of join- 
ing forces. We. see from this that 
the individual lives in accord with 
economic law; we see the same when 
two or more combine and again when 
individual combine in a corporation, 
but when we look at our nation of 
farmers we find there is absolutely no 
recognition of economic law collec- 
tively in its industrial life. Economic 
law, the unseen but ever present 
power behind intellectual effort de- 
mands that industry shall be central- 
ized and no legislation or opposition 
of the people can prevent this illogi- 
cal consummation. The people must 
decide whether they will continue to 
allow industry to centralize in the 
hands of individuals by corporation, 
thus dividing the nation into two op- 
posing forces, or whether they will 
invoke the invincible power of eco- 
nomic law by corporation. 

Co-operation will result in a new 
civilization, new in every part and 
structure of mind and matter. Co-op- 
eration is linked with the past; it is 
forged out of present conditions, is 
direct compliance with industrial 
gravitation and economic law; it is 





——_ 
not a dream; it is a reality, 

The Equity Union has the plan, thg 
principle advocated by Lincoln is ag 
true today as it was then, that “Kip 
were made for subjects, not subjectg 
for kings.” 

Money was made for man; not mag 
for money. The men of big businegg 
have controlled the farming industry 
until they have become our bosses 
when they should be the peoples wejj 
paid servants. We as farmers must 
explode the idea that one man shalj 
control five hundred of us; it is much 
easier for us to control him in busi. 
ness affairs. T. L. LINE, 





SHIPPING VIA EXPRESS 6p 


PARCEL POST. 





New interstate express rate tariff 
went into effect throughout the coun. 
try on February 1 by order of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, Ip. 
asmuch as a new parcel post rate 
went into effect January 1, a com- 
parison of the two rates is of interest 
and value to all shippers of agricyl- 
tural products in packages weighing 
twenty pounds or under. 

In a large number of instances the 
express rate ig the cheaper rate, Hs- 
pecially is this true with packages of 
the heavier weights. 

We give a few instances of com- 
parisons to show difierences in cost 
of transportation, in order to imnresg 
our readers with the fact that such 
differences exist, and to make inquiry 
before making shipments, so the 
cheaper rate may be always used. 

In Zone 4 a package of ten pounds 
by parcel post, uninsured, would re- 
quire 43 cents postage. The same 
package could be insured for $50 and 
sent by express for 39 cents. A twen- 
ty-pound package, uninsured, requires 
83 cents by parcel post; by express, 
insured for $50, it takes but 58 cents. 
To insure a package for $50 by parcel 
post requires 10 cents extra. 

As distances increase, the differ. 
ences in cost of transportation are 
greater. For instance, to send & 
twenty-pound package, uninsured, by 
parcel post from New York to Salt 
Lake City requires $2.40. The same 
package, insured for $50, could be 
sent by express for $1.71. 

There are many cases where 4 
package can be sent by parcel post, 
uninsured, more cheaply than by ex- 
press, insured, but by insuring the 
package by parcel post the express 
rates are cheaper. As an instance, al 
uninsured parcel post package weigh- 
ing five pounds, mailed anywhere in 
the fourth zone, say from New: York 
to Cleveland, O., would require 2% 
cents postage; if insured for $50, the 
postage would be 33 cents. By ex 
press, the package, insured for $50, 
would be carried for 28 cents. (All 
express packages are insured for full 
value, if shipper declares the value 
thereof, without extra cost. In other 
words, the express company is liable 
for all damages and loss. The United 
States postal service will not be re 
sponsible for any loss unless the 
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package is insured, for which insur- 
ance an extra fee is charged.) 

A package weighing more than ten 
pounds, up to twenty pounds, can be 
sent by express, insured, cheaper 
than by parcel post uninsured, except 
jn the first and second zones. 

There are some other advantages 
jn making express shipments that are 
of value, and should be considered. 
The shipper is always given a written 
descriptive receipt for all packages 
delivered for shipment. If packages 
are either lost or destroyed the com- 
pany in charge must notify both the 
shipper and the consignee. 

The express companies can be com- 
pelled by law to pay claims for which 
they are liable. The Postoffice De- 
partment can not be sued by law ex- 
cept in the United States Court of 
Claims at Washington, D..C., and a 
judgment in that court can not be 
collected unless Congress makes a 
special appropriation. 

Express charges are collectible at 
destination, if so desired, and credit 
is allowed to reSponsible shippers, 
collections being made weekly or 
monthly. Postage must always’ be 
prepaid. 

The express companies accept notes, 
drafts, bonds, mortgages, accounts, 
etc., for collection throughout the civ- 
ilized world. The postoffice renders 
no such service. 

The express companies, as a rule, 
transport small packages in packing 
chests and so protect them from in- 


jury. The postoffice transports all 
parcels in sacks and they are fre- 
quently broken or crushed. However, 


the Postoffice Department is now con- 
sidering the use of different types of 
containers. 

All our readers who make = ship- 
ments of produce by either express or 
parcel post should thoroughly inform 
themselves as to rates from their 
station to points of destination and 
be posted as to the services rendered 
by each method. 


THE UNORGANIZED FARMER HAS 


IP EASY, 


Editor Rural World:—The 
of the past has tried to farm without 
thinking, and if he could he called it 
easy. If he wanted a wagon or bind- 
er or any farm implement he 
called in town and had the business 
man get prices from the _ traveling 
man (for the business man was half 
farmer), so he had to ask the travel- 
ing man the price on farm imple- 
ments. 

Seven million farmers having other 
people see to the matter of getting 
their tools made O, so easy! 

Seven million farmers to make 
wagons for. Do you wonder the wagon 
factory should be paid well for at- 
tending to so much of your business? 

Do you wonder at the large packing 
houses asking so much for doing the 
butchering for seven million farmers? 

Do you wonder at these wide-awake 
men forming the Harvester Trust 
when they had all your tools to make? 

The unorganized farmer has it easy 
—nothing to think-about, very much, 
only let the other fellow do all these 
things for him. 

This plan worked very well as long 
as the farmer could get a farm from 
Uncle Sam or from “pa,” who got it 
from Uncle Sam. 

But, alas! things have changed. 
Uncle Sam has got out of land to give 
away and pa has too many children 


-to give all a big farm, so now how the 


farmer can pay for so many things 
is his problem. He is getting where 
he can’t quite buy high-priced land 
and buy high-priced wagons, binders, 
plows, harrows, drills, etc. He can’t 
hardly afford to pay so much for 
butchering, he also feels as though 
he should do more of his own storing 
of produce rather than pay so much 
to the other fellow for doing it. The 
farmer has to make a living on less 
land and he must now begin to think. 

Every farm cannot have a wagon 
factory, a slaughter pen, an elevator, 
@ mill, ete. 

The unorganized farmer says this 
“not thinking” is getting so it isn’t 
80 easy, we have to pay so dear for 
letting the other fellow do it all for 
us, 

So the unorganized farmer sees how 
the organized farmer does by making 
large contracts for wagons, coal, 
twine, and all farm tools and machin- 


farmer 


just | 


ery and he sees the great amount 
saved. 

He sees by linking himself with 
other farmers they become a great 
power and in a position to do the 
things they alone have had to have 
done for them. 

He sees how easy 1,000 farmers can 
contract their coal that he alone can 
do. 

He begins to understand the differ- 
ence between retail and wholesale. 
And as he begins to think he soon 
finds it pays to think and really gets 
more real happiness from this think- 
ing than he did by his oldtime plod- 
ding and grumbling and kicking. 

“The unorganized farmer has it 
easy,” for the other fellow. 

VIRGIL WIRT. 





BOLIVAR, MO., NOTES. 





Editor Rural World: I just hadthe 
pleasure of visiting my brothers, Mar- 
cus Barnes, the successful horticul- 
uralist, near Springfield, and Allan 
Barnes of Willow Brook Stock and 
Poultry Farm, near Willard, both in 
Green county. They are both sub- 
scribers. of your most valuable paper, 
and I do not wonder that all my 
brothers enjoy reading it when our 
| father and our grandfather could not 
| do without it. Again I want to urge 
;my good sisters who read this to visit 
|more than they do, you may think, 
just as I did before I made this little 
| Visit to an adjoining county, they just 
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a habitual quarreler from so doing 
If they could just see themselves as 
others see them, I believe they would 
quit. If very young children in your 
home get to quarreling and disputing 
a good way to quiet them is to divert 
their minds by introducing some new 
subject, tell them a story, read to 
them or get them to look at some- 
thing outside. It is the selfish people 





| ean’t possibly get on without me,| who quarrel most. You who get the 

something dreadful will happen to the | “funny sides” to newspapers, and 

children or the house or’ kindred'after your family have read them, 
— 

















OUT ALL 


thoughts will arise in your minds, but 
I found that they all got along about 
as well without me as with me, and 
what a pleasure and recreation it is 
to drop all burdens and visit others, 
you learn so much by interchanging 
thoughts and experiences and seeing 
other persons work and plan - and 
you get a broader view of everything 
in life, then, too, you have the pleas- 
ant memory of your visit to prevent 
life from being so monotonous. If 
you can’t visit anyone but a near 
neighbor, that will be better than just 
to remain at home all the time in or- 
der to keep everything in perfect or- 
der. What have you accomplished in 
the world by so doing? Go and visit 
some lonely one and it may be ol 
mutual benefit. Where there are a 
number of relatives living near to- 
gether they sometimes visit one an- 
other and most selfishly neglcct to 
visit others, sometimes a young mar- 
ried woman will go to mama every 
day and never think about it being 
her duty to go to others’ homes. If 
you who read this have been so do- 
ing, please defer your visits “home” 
for a week and see how many other 
homes you can brighten with your 
presence. On the other hand if rel- 
atives live near together sometimes 
instead ‘of frequent visits it is 
quarreling, a quarreler, like a 
poet is born not made and there 
are some folks who will quar- 
rel @ long while on the slight- 
est provocation. They can think 
of all the past, and bring it up and 
when they get through what have 
they gained They feel most miser- 
able themselves and they render all 





in the home with them miserable. I 


WINTER. 


pass them on for others to read, don’t 
destroy them, for children do so love 
to read them. Do you pass any one’s 
house as you go to town where they 
can’t afford to take papers? or 
do you know of any homes in town 
where they are deprived of the pleas- 
ure of taking any papers? If so, ev- 
ery time you go to town take a bun- 
die of sunday school papers, cards, 
funny papers and even newspapers 
and fashion papers will be appreciat- 
ed by some and above all give your 
neighbor a sample copy of the good 
old Rural World. 
NETTIE B. RICHMOND. 
Polk Co., Mo. 


SELECTING THE MILK COW. 


Nearly every good milk cow pos- 
sesses certain points conformation 
which indicate her milking qualities. 
The first important point is that she 
shall show a lean or bony form with 
a sharp prominent back bone, ribs 
wide apart, sharp withers and incurv- 
ing thighs. This indicates “dairy 
temperament” or in other words that 
she will turn her feed into milk in- 
stead of beef. 

Next she will have a long, broad, 
deep and roomy barrel, well sprung 
ribs, broad muzzle and a strong jaw, 
these points indicating capacity for 
consuming large amounts of feed. 

Third, she will show a hardy con- 
stitution, which is indicated by a large 
heart girth, a deep chest, large open 
nostrils and a large wind pipe and 
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well forward.and hung up well .be- 
hind. The region of the pelvis er the 
hips is wide as is also the space be- 
tween the thighs ag viewed from be- 
hind, giving ample room for a large 
udder. A large udder is not always 
an indication of a large milker. The 
udder must not only be large but it 
must be free from fleshiness. After 
the milking is completed the udder 
should fold up like an empty glove. 

In the show ring other points are 
taken into account, such as length of 
tail, size and shape of horn, levelmess 
or rump, color markings, etc. These, 
however, are fancy points and the 
practical farmer gives them only 
slight consideration. The vital points 
are a thin, angular appearance, a 
large barrel, good constitution, and 
a capacious udder free from fleshi- 
ness. 

It must be remembered that a cow’s 
looks can not always be depended up- 
on to indicate whether or not she is 
a good dairy animal. Some dairymen 
make a rule to buy a cow only upon 
the condition that they be allowed to 
take her to the dairy and give her a 
trial before she is paid for. Even with 
this plan some risk is run for the cow 
may be a good milker when fresh and 
fall off rapidly in her flow in a few 
weeks or months. The habit of per- 
sistent milking is very important. 

When buying a cow, after learning 
'of her milking ability, and judging 
her according to the method outlined 
above, the purchaser should satisfy 
himself on a number of other points. 
Is she a kicker? Does she suck her- 
self? Is she an easy milker? Is she 
free from disease? Do her teeth in- 
dicate that she is a young cow? 

After all has been said concerning 
judging and selecting cows for dairy 
merit the fact remains that in most 
cases the only sure means of securing 
good cows is to raise them on the 
farm by mating the best cows in the 
herd to well bred bulls, which have 
come from a strain of large milk and 
butter producing cows. Heifers pro- 
duced from such matings are quite 
likely to develop into good milk cows. 

W. D. NICHOLLS, 
Assistant Prof. of Dairying, Kentucky 
College of Agriculture. . 





CULTIVATING CORN, 


—— 


W. G. & S. S. Griffith, McNabb, IIL, 
{ write on Feb. 16, 14, their opinion of 
the Tower Cultivators. “Three years 
ago we discarded all other cultivators 
in favor of Tower's. We can culti- 
vate corn sooner and better with a 
Tower than with other makes. They 
keep our fields cleaner at all times 
than other cultivators. They save 
crop roots and moisture. We took 
Grand Champion Corn Prize of Illi- 
nois at the Urbana State Corn show 
in 1912; in 1914 Champion Prize of 
the Northern Division of Illinois at 


the same show. This prize corn was 
cultivated with the Tower exclusive- 
ly. We consider the Tower Culti- 
vator as near perfection for tilling 
the corn crop as has been made. In 
1914 we won the Tower trophy for 
best sample of corn in Northern Illi- 
nois.” For literature about surface 








lung capacity. 
Fourth, a good dairy cow’ should 





wonder if there is any way to break 


have an udder of good size running 


cultivators the reader should write 
Tower, Box 5, Mendota, Ill. 
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Description 
of Dishes 


Our magnificent 33-piece din- 
ner set is the product of one of 
the finest and largest potteries 
in the world, the old rose and 
gold leaf design having become 
famous in aristocratic homes. 


They are full size for family 
use, and the set consists of: 


6 large plates. 

6 teacups. 

6 saucers. 

6 butter plates. 

6 fruit or cereal dishes. 

1 deep vegetable dish. 

1 large meat platter. 

1 large cake or bread plate. + 


In the center of each piece 
there is a cluster of roses depict- 
ed in their natural. colors and 
surrounded by brilliant green 
foliage so that almost the only 
thing missing is the fragrance. 


The edge of each piece is en- 
riched with a gold border which 
adds greatly to the beauty of the 
dishes. 
white, and is dainty enough to 
delight the most fastidious 
housekeeper. 


Each dish bears the. genuine 
stamp and TRADE MARK of the 
great world-renowned Owen 
China Company of _ Minerva, 
Ohio. This stamp guarantees the 
high superior quality of this set 
of dishes, guarantees them abso- 
tutely, It proves to you that 
this is the real Owen chinaware. 
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S53 PIECE 


PRESENTS 


Positively the most liberal and biggest dish offer ever made. 
dishes—good dishes. This is a wonderful collection of presents. We can only show the beauti- 
ful dishes—the rest of the presents we haven’t room to show—but a full description and picture 
of them will be sent you the minute you send us your name. ALL ARE ABSOLUTELY FREE 
to introduce our business in your locality. All that is required is a few minutes of your spare 
Read below carefully, and send the coupon and I will do the rest. 


Easy to 
Secure All 


If you want our 23-piece din- 
ner set, and the 41 other pres- 
ents, simply sign your name on 
the coupon below, and return it 
to us promptly and we will send 
you a LARGE ILLUSTRATION 
IN COLORS, showing this beau- 
tiful Dinner Set with its hand- 
some decorations of red, green 
and gold against the pure white 
background of the ware itself. 


We will also send you SIX- 
TEEN of our BIG NEEDLE 
CASES—115 best grade, big eye, 
extra quality steel needles of all 
sizes in each needle case. 


If you will show these Needle 
Cases to sixteen of your lady 
friends and ‘ask them for 25 
cents each IN CONNECTION 
with another special offer, which 
we will tell you about in our first 
letter, we will send you, by 
freight, this handsome 33-piece 
Rose and Gold Decorated Dinner 
Set, ABSOLUTELY’ FREE, AS 
A PRIZE, and in addition the 40 
post cards and a beautiful extra 
surprise gift for being prompt. 

Just write your name and ad- 
dress on the coupon and mail it 
to us and the 16 needle cases, the 
pretty’ many-colored picture of 
the dishes and full instructions 
for getting them will come right 
out to you in a jiffy. Send no 
money—just your name. We 
trust you with the sixteen néedle 
cases—if you can’t dispose of 
them, we will send postage for 
their return. Don’t wait until 
these dinner sets are all gone. 
Send in the coupon now. 


Semin a” oP?” 
ANN ODS IIT 
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No home has enough 


41ExtraPres- 
ents Free 


The dishes are not all you g:t 
by any means. 

Our plan is full of SUR- 
PRISES and DELIGHTS for 
those of our friends who are 
willing to lend a helping hand 
at spare times. 

The very first letter you get 

from us will surprise you before 
you open it. It will also d-light 
you by tellingall about the 
big 40 post cards collection 
which we want to give you in ad- 
dition to the dishes. These heau- 
tiful post cards are so vare and 
attractive and printed in such a 
gorgeous array of colors that 
you will be delightfully — sur- 
prised. 
And still, THAT is nof all. 
One of the prettiest surprises of 
all is kept a secret until the day 
you get the dishes and find a 
pretty -present that you knew 
nothing about. 

Isn’t this a fascinating idea? 
. And what makes it more so is 
that we have something nice for 
everyone of your friends and 
neighbors, too.. We'll tell you 
ALL about it'as soon as we re. 
ceive the coupon with your name 
on it. 

The coupon starts the whole 
thing. 





Send This Coupon 
NO MONEY 


Celman's Raral World, 
718 Lucas Ayé., St 


levis, Meo 


Piease send 1¢, postpald, the” sir- 
teen Big Needle Cases of best grade 
needies, ‘together with ‘Large: Iifas- 
tration,- in “coloré, -of-tbe beautitui 
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Time now to look into the incuba 
subject if we desire to increase oF 
poultry output this season. 
difficult proposition to produce a li 
od. With the incubator we can ha 
haye to wait for the hens to 
broody. 

Because some of 
have failed with incubators is ng 
reason why the artificial method 
should be condemned. Some fail be. 
cause of their haphazard methods. 
They are not careful enough in seleet- 
ing eggs for hatching, and they holg 
eggs longer than they should. In go 
many ways they fail to do their part 
This class of users has injured the 
incubator trade. Often the breeding 
stock is responsible for poor hatcheg 

Do not consider the price too much 
when buying an incubator. What yoy 


% 
your neighbors 


incubator. Write the manufacturers 
advertising in this issue of the Rura] 
World; get their catalogues, decide 


wait too long to order it. There are 
likely to be delays in shipping. Fool-~ 
ing around until too late in the sea. 
son before ordering the incubator ig 
certain to cause disappointment ip 
spring hatches. 

A lady who has spent several years 
in China has just been telling me how 
the natives in the interior of Ching 
hatch chickens. 
not be persuaded to use American in- 
cubators—prefer their own 
methods. First they roast a quantity 


of eggsthereon, Another layer of rice 
the eggs. 


The eggs are taken out once every 


row lower down. 


on the edge. 
cotton. My informant says the critical 
time is when the eggs begin to hatch; 


It seems to me the embryo chick 
would die for want of air before 
hatching time. I am sure I would 
never succeed with a Chinese incu- 
bator.—Fannie M. Wood. 





RATIONS FOR POULTRY. 





The following is an excellent ratiow 
for fattening poultry: 

One part cornmeal. 

One part oat flour. 

One part barley meal. 

One part beef scrap. 

Hight parts buttermilk or skimmilk 
This makes what is called slop 
feed, as it is. thin enough to pout” 
The best feeding results are had with 
crate feeding. The birds, five or six 
in number, are placed in a slat coop, 
The bottom is of. lattice work, and 
that makes it self-cleaning. There 


The crate should be put in a pro- 
tected place, but not in a house 
Under a tree or at the side of a build- 


other fowls cannot molest them. They 
are given no food-for ‘twenty-four 
hours previous: to the feeding period, 
which should last from two to three- 
weeks, 
to allay their thirst. 
85 per cent. It costs from 5 to 
cents’: worth of grain 
pound: of flesh. - But if-it did not pay 
from a feeding standpoint it would it~ 





other ways, for the flesh of a bird fat-— 


juicy, and'much more: palatable. 
For laying fowls, milk furnishes th 
animal protein that is necessary. I 
this way it. takés the place of beet” 
scraps, which is a packing house 
product and somewhat expensive. 
has been demonstrated that for every 
quart of milk a hen will drink, sb 
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It is 






number of chicks by the old hen meth 









the chicks any time we desire—done” 
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want is a good -reliable, well-knowg. — 


which machine you want and dont * 


These people can- | 
queer | 


of unhusked rice and cool it until it 7 
is no longer hot—just good and warm, © 
They spread a three-inch layer of the 7 
rice in a wooden tub and place a layer | 


about two inches thick is spread over ~ 
The tub when filled has six ~ 
layers of rice and five layers of eggs, 


twenty-four hours and the rice heat- ~ 
ed. When the eggs are again put in 7 
the rice the bottom layer is placed on” 
top and each of the other layers one | 
The eggs that were” 
in the center of the tub are placed” 
The tub is covered with | 


then there is danger of smothering, — 


is plenty of room in the coop, but thé 
idea is to prevent exercise. > Se 


ing is a good place, if it is where ~ 


The milk will be sufficient” 
Feeding in this 
way. has brought gains of from 25 @ © 


to put on a | 


tened in this-way is far better, being 
much whiter in appearance and more | 
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will lay an extra egg, but of cours® | 












the inability to drink much limits thé 
egg production—W. A. Lippincoth™ 





Kansas Agricultural College. 

















